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CHRISTMAS. 


Below we present an allegorical and timely pic- 
ture of Christmas, by Billings; it is graceful, 
full of significance, and tells a story fluently, at 
first sight. We cannot pass this time-honored 
and religiously-hallowed period, without recalling 
to the readers of the Pictorial the myriad of as- 
sociations that linger round its annual recurrenc- 
es, in the minds of old and young, by such a 
scene as is happily illustrated herewith. Onone 
side of the picture is seen a merry company danc- 
ing and enjoying themselves, after the prompt- 


ings of the occasion. In the immediate fore- 
ground of this scene, a lover kisses his mistress 
under the mistletoe branch which is suspended 
from a wreath of flowers; the children laugh at 
the surprise of the maiden. On the opposite 
side, a poor fellow, who has no companions nor 
other sources of enjoyment, is endeavoring to 
kill time by an out door walk; he is overtaken 
by a snow-storm, making his situation far from 
agreeable. In the centre is Old Christmas, call- 
ing on all to make merry. Below, “ Remember 
the poor,” is a reminder of our duty in this joy- 


ful season. At the foot is the nativity of Him 
whose birth made this a season of joy. In this 
country of enterprise, business tact, and money- 
making propensities, we have so few recognized 
holidays, it becomes us to make the most of those 
few, and especially such as Christmas. It should 
ever be a delightful period to old and young, 
rendered so by the united effort of tongue and 
hand, to put aside this day, of all others in the 
year, for sunshine and heart work. There are 
few enough spots, in this working, mercenary 
world of ours, on which, in looking back upon 
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the past, memory loves to dwell; this is a sad 
but true remark; and if we can but have one 
annual period which, in its recurrence, shall be 
so fixed upon the mind and heart, as it regards 
bygone time, as to radiate peaceful recollections 
and joyous memories, O let us cultivate and 
cherish the chance to fix such a beacon along the 
road, that must form the vista and perspective of 
our past journey of life! In this view of Christ- 
mas, and feelings thus prompted, we think our 
readers will delight with us in the very beautiful 
and ingenious picture below. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Picterial.} 
TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 
No. XVI. 


BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH. 


SMY®8NA 

Lodging at that den of thieves, was a Mr. Lee 
and his three small boys, who said he was a na- 
tive of Boston. He had just arrived, he said, 
from Spain, where he had been performing, the 
past two years, as a kind of posture-master. He 
was doing a prosperous business in a large build- 
ing he had hired, by lying down on his back, 
and throwing the lads about in the strangest 
manner imaginable. The exhibition took ad- 
mirably with the smoking Turks. 

Word reached the ears of the governor, a 
sober, discreet man, the brother-in-law of the 
Sultan, that the feats of Mr. Lee were extraor- 
dinary in character, which so stimulated his cu- 
riosity that he sent a message to him while we 
were remaining at Smyrna, to perform in his 
great presence at his official residence. 

Happening to be present when the runners, 
servants and police appendages of the governor’s 
palace arrived to convey the apparatus, prepara- 
tory to the exhibition, it was amusing to watch 
their honest manner and obsequiousness towards 
the man who was to be honored by the call from 
their dignified master. 

Mr. Lee subsequently informed me that he 
was placed in a large room, minus furniture, 
well carpeted, with a raised platform, on which 
sat his highness, with about thirty Turks, his 
friends, who silently gazed at his gymnastic an- 
tics with evident surprise, which was occasionally 
expressed by giving vent to an unusual volume 
of smoke, taking breath, and resuming again the 
quiet happiness of puffing at the narghilah. 

A latticed kind of gallery was observable at 
one corner, where there was probably a brilliant 
assemblage, never to be seen by other eyes than 
the owner’s. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat what has been 
often written, that females are purchased, and 
the price is invariably proportioned to the grade 
of their facial charms. 

An anecdote illustrative of the character of 
the governor was related, that gives an insight 
into the constitution of the Turkish mind, and 
the processes through which it is allowable to 
proceed to accomplish the ends of justice. 

Some English gentlemen in the course of their 
topographical explorations about the dilapidated 
castle, on the hill, were assailed by a host of 
impudent Turkish boys, who stoned them bar- 
barously—a common feat in that neighborhood— 
to show their contempt of infidel dogs, who in- 
jured their clothes, and actually endangered 
their lives. 

Full of foam and fury at the gross indignity, 
they hastened at once to the house of the pacha, 
got admission to his presence, and stated their 
sufferings. An immediate search was instituted 
to detect the culprits, but without success. His 
highness then gave orders to arrest the teachers 
of all the public schools—there being several 
under the patronage of the government, where 
children are taught to read the Koran. 

They were all thrown into prison for not hay- 
ing taught their pupils better manners, where 
they were threatened with a detention till the 
guilty parties could be arrested. At the expira- 
tion of about a week they were liberated—thus 
vicariously suffering for the faults of others. 

Handsome Greek and Italian women abound 
in Smyrna. They were under no facial re- 
straints, and consequently they are at full liberty 
to stare with great, black, lustrous eyes at every- 
body and everything they choose. 

Turkish ladies were often passed in groups, 
attended usually by female slaves, walking leis- 
urely along the narrow streets near the Turkish 
quarter of the city. Their faces were invariably 
veiled, but not with the usual covering of white 
lawn, drawn closely down over the chin from 
the forehead. They have a thin stuff attached 
to a wire to keep the veil off from the eyes, 
which only reaches to the mouth, and generally 
black—giving them the appearance of being cov- 
ered with short masks, seen at the distance of a 
few rods. 

in dress, they are all alike, precisely, as re- 
spects the pattern of their garments. Yellow 
morocco boots, loose about the ankle, stuck into 
long peaked-toed slippers, down at the heels, 
were usually worn. They were chatting among 
themselves, but put on a proper modicum of re- 
serve as we drew near. 


Among the standing curiosities of Smyrna, 
are the caravansaries—buildings into which any 
and all the strangers go for lodgings and the 
security of their property, while sojourning in 
the city. They are huge constructions, sur- 
rounding an open court, entered through a gate. 
Camels and horses are there unburdened, and 
the proprietors secure themselves in small, cheer- 
less, dirty, dark rooms, opening towards the 
yard. Of course whoever goes there, procures 
his own provisions, mats for sleeping, cooks and 
washes, and on leaving, pays a trifle to some- 
body for the privilege. 

A caravan arrived while we were there, from 
Persia, bringing the rich shawls, rags, carpets, 
and the greatest variety of goods. Being halted 
outsid@the town, near a burying ground of ex- 
tensive dimensions, at a bridge known as the 
Caravan bridge, we walked there one morning 
to view the sight. 

Having travelled with an occasional caravan 
in the desert of Arabia, and often met them, also, 
while on the way to Palestine, from Egypt, the 
show of animals and bales was not a novelty to 
me. Evidently the camels were of a better breed 
than usually met with among the Arabs. They 
were very heavy animals, with an abundance of 
long hair on the shoulders and haunches, of the 
color and appearance of a buffalo skin. They 
still had their high, clumsy saddles on, which, 
by the way, are never taken off by camel-drivers 
night or day. No matter what may be the condi- 
tion of their galled backs, no mercy is shown the 
patient beast. 

Not an article brought from Persia, in its ap- 
pearance in the bazaars, could be purchased any 
cheaper there than in the city of Boston. I was 
struck with the same fact in Damascus. Persian 
goods were quite as dear there as at Smyrna; 
nor were they any more costly after being trans- 
ported over the tedious waste of sand to the 
towns and villages on the Mediterranean. 


Porters are invariably coursing through the 
strects with such enormous burdens on their 
backs, as fo make our strongest men seem weak 
and feeble. I have passed a small-sized person 
actually conveying a barrel of rum on his back, 
marked on the head New England. 

Smyrna is a eclebrated fig market. Grown in 
profusion in all directions in the interior, they 
are brought in as they ripen, on camels, and de- 
livered at the packing-houses. An acquaintance 
with the process of putting figs into drums, is suf- 
ficient to deter most people from eating them 
ever afterwards. Unwashed hands, and the lay- 
ers of dirt on the floor, where the whole mystery 
of packing is conducted, for shipping; the mil- 
lions of worms crawling about in some of the 
old establishments, together with the uncouth 
and unsavory looks of those who conduct the 
manipulations, are disgusting beyond conception. 

Whatever is anomalous, on account of differ- 
ing from ourselves, soon becomes familiar, and 
the stranger is ready for a departure. One or 
two learned American missionaries reside in 
Smyraa, who seem to have the confidence of the 
inhabitants, and who are translating, writing, 
teaching, and introducing the excellences of 
Christianity, civilization, literature and science, 
with a degree of success that will be felt in the 
nation and country in future generations. Their 
course is governed by prudence, and therefore 
encouraging to the friends of the Bible and hu- 
manity in Christendom. 

It would be quite impossible to detail all the 
incidents that occurred, or strange events wit- 
nessed, while traversing town and country in 
Turkey, without becoming tediously volumin- 
ous; and here, therefore, is a proper place to 
bring to a close these prelections on the Turks 
and Turkey, as they were seen while sojourning 
in their diversified country. 

The Turks in Turkey are widely different 
from the Turks in their own native country. A 
history of this extraordinary race of men is em- 
braced in a single paragraph. They originally 
came from the river Oxus, beyond the Caspian 
Sea, where they were rude, turbulent shepherds, 
who became converts to Mahommedanism, and 
at once felt themselves called upon to go forth 
to propagate the new faith. Possessing all the 
natural elements to become warlike, fine consti- 
tutions, combined with the energy of fanaticism, 
they at once became conquerors. Mahommed 
II., whose title appears to have been Futih, the 
Opener, on zecount of opening a way into the 
great Christian city of Constantinople, wrote an 
epitaph for himself, in which was catalogued all 
the rulers he had overcome, and countries he 
had subdued. 


CYPRUS AND RHODES. 

From a remote antiquity the island of Cypras 
has been familiarly known to the people of the 
East. It is nearer the western coast of the Med- 
iterranean than any of the group which are scat- 
tered through the north-eastern border of that 
sea, and easily approachable from Asia Minor, 
without the hazard of difficult navigation. 

One of the earliest names by which it was 
designated was Macaris, in allusion to its fertility, 
and the term signified Furtunate. Copper abound- 
ed, and at one time it was known abroad as 
Copper Island. Neglect, perpetually changing 
governments, insecurity of property, oppressive 
governors, poverty and Mahommedan fanati- 
cism have reduced the splendid garden of Venus 
to the extreme depths of degradation. 

Zinc, also, was mined in abundance ; but even 
the localities where the copper or other valuable 
ores were raised, are now quite unknown. Iron, 
tin, gems, marble of various shades, besides vari- 
ous salts, of importance in the arts, and a sure 
source of revenue and employment to a dense 
population, are no longer sought, or perhaps 
recognized, when crossing out above the surface. 

During the age of Paganism, Cyprus was sup- 
posed to be the favorite of Venus, the goddess 
of love, to whom it was dedicated. Her worship 
imbued the whole territory, and her shrines were 
numerous in every village and town. At Paphos, 
the modern Baffa, where Venus was reputed to 
have first appeared, there was a magnificent tem- 
ple, in which a hundred altars smoked with the 
offerings of slaughtered animals. The conéourse 
of strangers from the then whole world, to wit- 
ness the strange system of worship, which per- 
mitted the most unbridled excesses, was im- 
mense, and the fame of Cyprus was as extensive 
as the glory of Greek and Roman conquests. At 
present, the once attractive city has dwindled 
down to a wretched village, made up of a few 
Greeks and Turks, who are ignorant, fierce, and 
fit associates for the desolation that reigns about 
them. 

In circumference, Cyprus is about 550 miles, 
being 120 long, east and west, by 90 in width, 
where it is the widest. The ranges of elevated, 
ragged mountains are disagreeable at a distance 
at sea, which have a dingy appearance, but as- 
sume a pleasanter aspect us they are neared. 
Trees grow on their sides, quite near the peaks 
of the protruding rocks; vines and shrubs of 
every conceivable kind, everywhere force them- 
selves through the surface ; but the moral dete- 
rioration is also accompanied by physical de- 
bility, or at least, a determination not to live by 
the sweat of the brow. Wine was once made in 
vast quantities for exportation ; olives were grown 
in profusion—a crop that was as highly estima- 
ted in former times, as by Syrian cultivators in 
our day. Both are quite neglected. and solely 
because the oppressive nature of the government 
strikes at the foundation of all forms of industry 
that might better the condition of the people, if 
allowed to accumulate property. 

Madder, for dying; henna, universally used 
throughout the East for staining the palms of the 
hands and finger nails, is a product of Cyprus. 
Poppies yield opium of an excellent quality ; 
and soda is found on the ground. Some wool is 
grown, but not a tithe of what might be annually 
sent to Europe. Lemons, oranges, figs, plums, 
pomegranates, and fruits of unrecollected varie- 
ties, together with vegetables of the first quality, 
could be raised with the slightest solicitation of 
mother earth, for an exceedingly profitable ex- 
portation. 

But no encouragement is given to agricultural 
eiforts, and whatever, therefore, happens to gush 
up for man’s use, more than is absolutely neces- 
sary to feed the poor, miserable, ignorant, semi- 
barbarians that constitute the bulk of the popu- 
lation, is bartered for the commodities of other 
countries, and thus an irregular intercourse is 
kept up with this once flourishing, rich, indepen- 
dent, but now prostrated island. 

From the thrifty growth of the forests, and the 
quality of the timber for houses, boats and ship 
building, and the cheapness of it, too, an unsus- 
pected avenue to wealth might be opened by the 
introduction of a few steam saw-mills. Were 
permission obtained from the Turkish govern- 
ment to export it, an immensely profitable busi- 
ness would follow. Alexandria alone, one of the 
nearest ports—the door of Egypt, where wood 
has always been scarce as well as dear, would 
prove a perpetual market. This suggestion, I 
trust, may influence some bold spirit to embrace 
this and some other opportunities of equal value 
in that direction, for advancing his own fortune, 


while the operation would also conduce to the 
prosperity, comfort, employment and civilization 
of the Cypriots. 

Morocco leather, admirable in finish, as it is 
good in quality, is manufactured by rude pro- 
cesses, in considerable quantities. A trade in 
hides, tanned leather, blocks of marble, ete., is 
worthy of the consideration of those who buy, 
sell, and get gain, because the utter neglect of 
Cyprus by merchants, especially those of the 
United States, renders it the more certain that 
cheap cottons, hardware, with 4 little money, 
could be exchanged for their commodities to 
advantage. 

Silk, too, were the feeding of worms encour- 
aged, would equal the quality and quantity of 
the fairest mulberry districts of Syria. As it is, 
under every imaginary embarrassment, in con- 
nection with the vis inertia of the people, who 
cannot be robbed of the pleasure of smoking, 
though they are deprived of almost everything 
else, the specimens offered for barter, in texture, 
color, and excellence of workmanship, demon- 
strate the resources of Cyprus under all its dis- 
advantages. 

On the island of Cyprus there were once nine 
distinct kingdoms! Egyptians, Phoenicians, Per- 
sians, Macedonians, Romans, Arabs—each had 
a section and a government of their own 

When the Crusaders were in the zenith of their 
success in Palestine, they got a strong foothold 
on Cyprus. Richard I., King of England, even 
made a present of it, in effect, for he gave the 
crown to the house of Lusignan. The Venetians 
took a turn at it, and while under their jurisdic- 
tion, churches, convents, castles and fortresses 
without number, sprung up in almost inaccessi- 
ble places, where it was thought a military force 
of small capacity could effectually resist the be- 
sieging army. But the terrible Turks made a 
descent at last, when least expected, under the 
victorious Selim, in 1570, who drove out his 
Christian enemies, planted the crescent on the 
cross, where it still floats triumphantly; and 
from the moment the Sultan’s bloody forces 
landed, to the hour this is being written, a grad- 
ual deterioration has been going on, till its pov- 
erty and sparse population, contrasted with its 
known capacity and unlimited resources, have 
become a by-word and a reproach. 

No longer ago than 1822, a horrible massacre 
of 25,000 Greeks, and the atrocious acts of a 
ferocious army, which destroyed seventy-four 
villages, monasteries, churches, chapels, and 
closed their unparalleled barbarities by throwing 
a multitude of women and children into the rag- 
ing sea, where they perished, is fresh in the re- 
collection of those who are acquainted with the 
phases of the revolution of modern Greece, and 
finished the last great act in the modern history 
of the island of Cyprus. 


RHODES. 

We arrived at the celebrated island of Rhodes 
in the midst of a succession of terrific earth- 
quakes, which had sadly shattered some of the 
fairest monuments that were reared by the 
knights, during their military occupancy of this 
famous old theatre of the heroic ages. A boat 
put off after sunrise to where the vessel was 
swaying at the end of her chain, in which was 
the British consul. This was on the 2lst of 
March, 1851. He gave us a gloomy picture of 
the condition of the town spread out before us, 
and the interior generally. 

Two or three days before, the shocks were so 
severe as to frighten the people out of their 
houses, and beyond them, lest in fallmg they 
should be crushed to death. The famous palace 
of the grand master was severely injured, which 
was much deplored, because it was sure never 
to be repaired. A fine arched gateway, close to 
the small harbor, was singularly distorted, and 
left with the appearance of being just ready to 
fall. One of the two huge brick towers erected 
by the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, known 
as that of St. John, was cracked from the top to 
the bottom, and left in a condition altogether 
too dangerous even to trust the stairs with the 
weight of aman. It was feared, to prevent the 
mass from falling into the deep water of the large 
harbor, the whole would have to be taken down, 
after having bid defiance to the elements and all 
previous tremblings for between four and five 
hundred years. 

The mountains easterly, nine miles distant, 
were violently shaken. One elevation, where 
there was a small village of Turks, actually 
opened at the apex, into which every vestige of 
their habitations and the people themselves drop- 
ped, and the cleft sides again came together and 
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concealed them forever. Food had become 
scarce, meats could not be procured, and for four 
days, the consul remarked, he had lived on four 
fowls, fortunately secured before the scarcity 
became alarming. 

There are two harbors in front of the modern 
town of Khodes—which is walled—the work of 
the knights. To the traveller, the small one, 
however, possesses by far the largest share of 
interest, from the circumstance of being the 
identical one at the entrance of which stood the 
far-famed Colossus—a bronzed lighthouse, of the 
figure of a man, between the legs of which ves- 
sels passed on to the landings. 

Dignified as the narrow strip of water is by 
running into the land, curved considerably, with 
the name of harbor, it is an insignificant resting- 
place for vessels ; and. in its best days, could only 
have accommodated the monster row. boats of 
the ancients. I noticed a few small sailing ves- 
sels moored within, which might have been se- 
cured, as doubtless the Rhodian fleets were, by 
a chain across the mouth of the harbor—the 
width being scarcely two hundred feet. When 
the walls and foundation stones were in condition 
to receive the feet of the Colossus, probably the 
width had been contracted to less than fifty. 

Modern Rhodes is but a faint shadow of the 
imperial Rhodes of a remote antiquity, when the 
arts were encouraged, when commerce enriched 
the people and liberalized their sentiments by 
intercourse through the agency of an extensive 
mercantile marine, with other nations. Just 
laws were established, the State was strong in 
resources, and the power, the glory, and the in- 
stitutions of this same degraded, humbled, pov- 
erty-stricken Rhodes, were celebrated over the 
remotest boundaries of the old world. 

Although in the quaint but truthfal language 
of the Bible, the land abideth forever, the revolu- 
tions upon its surface are among the most strik- 
ing phenomena in the habitable sections of the 
world. Every country has its infancy, its meri- 
dian of strength and beauty, and the waning de- 
crepitude of old age. Such has been the fate 
of the empires that have passed away. Rhodes 
ras slowly developed, attained the highest re- 
nown, and then slowly declined. All this is 
brought about by the agency of man, and not 
through the unwillingness of nature to give seed 
time and harvest. 

In the year 58, St. Paul visited Rhodes, on 
his voyage to Rome, which appears from the 
annals of that period to have then been a mart 
of extensive commercial relations ; but nothing 
remains of that or even a far later date, illustra- 
tive of the magnificence of the public edifices, 
places, colonnades, baths, theatres, and hyppo- 
dromes, that once characterized the wealth, taste, 
and magnificence of the Rhodian advances in 
civilization 

A dissertation on the earliest condition of 
Rhodes, far back into the ages of mythological 
mysteries, is not contemplated. Before the Tro- 
jan war, however, a son of Hercules slew some- 
body, and for personal safety fled from Argos to 
this island, and commenced the settlement of a 
colony. He became the king, at last, ruling 
with a firm hand and justly. After the Trojan 
war, the Dorian languege was introduced. 
When Homer lived, there were three great cities 
on the island, viz., Lindus, Camisus, and Tolysus. 
The sites of each are designated by villages, 
mean, filthy, and wretchedly degraded. 

Rhodes, a fourth city, gradually increased, till 
it eclipsed the others. It was laid out skilfully 
by the architect Hippodamus, who constructed 
the Pirwus—the once unrivalled harbor of Ath- 
ens. One evidence of the enormous wealth to 
which the government attained when the new 
city became the capital of the whole island, is 
the circumstance that its statues equalled in 
number the population. 

Incredible accounts of the splendor of Rhodes 
are the burden of the ancients. Among other 
relations, there were one hundred gigantic stat- 
ucs set up in various sections of the city. One, 
however, of universal celebrity, far exceeding 
any similar work of art in any other country, 
called the Colossus, was of cast brass, and dedi- 
cated to Apollo. 

As before remarked, not a stone or remnant 
of a structure of the day of Rhodian glory can 
be found. No inscription aids the traveller to 
localities, either sacred or profane. <A cireum- 
stantial description of the Colossus, before its 
destruction was completed, is as follows : 

According to the most reliable accounts that 
have come down to us, the figure was somewhere 
between one hundred and five and one hundred 


and fifty feet tall. Pliny relates that the artist 
was one Chares. It remained astride the en- 
trance into the little cove of the harbor, standing 
on two huge rocks, or stone platforms, just fifty- 
six years, when it was overturned by one of those 
sarthquakes, distinguished for their suddenness 
and destructive violence, that still occasionally 
manifest their frightful energy. The region, for 
a circuit of more than sixty miles, appears to be 
the focus of intense volcanic activity. 

Some idea of the stupendous magnitude and 
proportions of the Colossus of Rhodes may be 
formed from the statement of the Roman natu- 
ralist, viz., that few men could clasp round 
the thaumb—while each finger was larger than 
the size of common statues. Being hollow, va- 
rious parts of it were filled with immense quan- 
tities of stone, to keep it firmly in place. Twelve 
years were required, from the beginning, to the 
completion of this unsurpassed monument of 
ancient artistical skill. 

Latterly a shade of doubt has been cast on the 
narrative so fur as standing astride of the en- 
trance to the harbor is concerned. When it fell, 
the prostrate brazen monster was on the dry 
ground. Had it have stood as represented, in 
falling the channel must have received the 
mighty figure. Reasoning in this manner, an 
opinion prevails among travellers that the Co- 
lossus must have been erected on one side only, 
and could not have had a foot on both. 

A fact of some consequence to be remembered 
in connection with this curious affair, is this, 
viz., that the statue remained in plain everyday 
sight to all eyes for the long term of nine hun- 
dred years. In the year 672, a Saracen caliph, 
Maowia, who had the control of Rhodes, sold it 
toaJew. After being broken up, there were 
nine hundred camel loads of the fragments. 

Great as have been the transactions on the 
territory of Rhodes, it is but a small theatre for 
the many and extraordinary exhibitions of hu- 
man prowess that have been displayed upon it. 
In length it is thirty-six miles, by only eighteen 
in width—having a circumference of one hun- 
dred and forty. Of an irregular triangular shape, 
with a serrated coast, affording several pleasant, 
secure retreats for vessels, the interior is eleva- 
ted, and the centre mountainous. One peak, 
higher than all others, is known as Mount Arta- 
mira. A more fertile soil has rarely fallen to 
the lot of cultivators. Rich valleys, splendid 
growths of wood of many varieties, and babbling 
streams to fertilize the land, with a profusion of 
the choicest fruits that refuse to die out, even 
under the vile rule of the oppressive Turkish 
administration, show the striking resources of 
Rhodes. 

Any, and indeed all the elevations, a short 
distance from the beaches, are so many observa- 
tories, permitting the eye to range through a 
field of vision of unusual extent and beauty. 

But with natural advantages scarcely equalled 
by the most favored spot in any country, Rhodes 
has been languishing under the severe rule of 
despotism, till nothing remains attractive to the 
stranger, or encouraging to the wretched crea- 
tures by which it is inhabited. 

In the age of Xerxes the imperial government 
was destroyed, and a democracy took its place. 
While the republic endured, Rhodes became a 
strong power, whose independence was even ac- 
knowledged by Spain, where colonies were sent 
by them. Daring a profound peace, when so- 
ciety and trade were advancing with a degree of 
majesty that called forth the admiration of sur- 
rounding people, a woman, Artemeria, a bold 
queen of Caria, pounced upon the island as a 
tiger stealthily leaps from a jungle upon its prey, 
and seized the prize before the danger was ap- 
prchended. 

Demosthenes advocated the cause of the con- 
quered Rhedians, at Athens, and by his masterly 
oratorical influence they were subsequently re- 
stored to their civil rights and liberty. 

Next, Alexander struck terror into the petit 
republic, and again the people took a heavy yoke 
upon their shoulders. By adroit political man- 
agement, some concessions were made by the 
resistless destroyer of nations. When death con- 
quered him who never before yielded to an 
earthly master, the republic was again re-organ- 

ized with better prospects, and a well grounded 
expectation of stability, notwithstanding a siege 
of a whole year, against a force of 35,000 soldiers. 

After various struggles, internal treasons, and 
the assaults of tyrants without, at last came the 

Roman Emperor Vespasian, who humbled and 
crushed poor Rhodes into the dust. Thus it be- 
came a Roman province. When the empire was 


cut in twain, into Eastern and Western, it fell 
to the Eastern rulers. Next the Saracens took 
possession ; the Genoese and Eastern emperors 
alternately called the island their own. All this 
while an ambitious, unflinching series of govern- 
ors had conducted the administration of the reve- 
nues, and fortified the assailable points so long 
and thoroughly, that one of them opedly defied 
the throne at Constantinople, and madd himself 
a king. 

At the commencement of 1306, Emanuel made 
a present of Rhodes to the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, who succeeded in expelling the 
indigenous monarch, but not till the metropolis 
had resisted for four years, before surrendering 
to the brave knights, August, 1510, 

Nothing could have more desperately incensed 
the Turks, the sworn enemies of the knights, 
than to have them for neighbors. An immediate 
demonstration of hostilities ensued, sometimes in 
favor of one, and sometimes the other. But, in 
1522, Solyman If. brought Rhodes under the 
crescent, where it has since remained, a poor, 
run down, exhausted, debased Mahommedan 
settlement, proud of its ignorance. Intolerance 
is mistaken by the inhabitants for piety, and to 
show how intensely they detest Christians, they 
would be willing to suffer rather than to be 
benefited by them. 

Thus, in a condensed view, the eventful history 
of this memorable island has been given. Trans- 
actions of a momentous character have often 
agitated the multitudes of human beings who 
resided upon its exhaustless soil. Enlightened 
senates watched over the public safety, while 
they encouraged literature, the fine arts, and the 
elegances of a refined civilization. 

While in the tide of prosperity and _ political 
independence, the population must have exceeded 
a million and a half, if not two. This is an in- 
ference drawn from national resources ; the ac- 
tivity of their fleets, commercial enterprises, 
influx of wealth, and well directed powers of re- 
sistance to an invading foe. 

With all these evidences of renown, the sun of 
its glory set in blood centuries ago. Under the 
surveillance of Turkey, it has been sinking lower 
and lower in the scale of humiliation. Literally, 
Rhodes is the emblem of poverty and a perverse 
national policy, hostile alike to trade and to 
happiness. 

At farthest, it was the opinion of the British 
consul that the entire population of Rhodes does 
not exceed forty thousand—distributed through 
forty or fifty villages and hamlets. They are 
the least enlightened of the Sultan’s hot-headed 
subjects. To such a degree do the inhabitants 
of the city, walled by the knights, and therefore 
the only secure place against the incursions of 
robbers and thieves, carry their antipathies 
against both Jews and Christians, that not a sin- 
gle individual of either denomination is permit- 
ted to remain within the gates over night. Even 
the consular agents are obliged to conform to 
this arbitrary measure. 

A little to the north of the great towers of the 
knights, and on the northerly side of the small 
harbor, there is a cluster of tenements where the 
Europeans are principally congregated for traffic 
and residence—on one of which the British flag 
was flying at the extremity of a staff while we 
were there. 

For many years the Greeks carried on a lucra- 
tive business in ship building, close to the city. 
Workmen came from remote islands for employ- 
ment, and the craft launched annually gave a 
degree of activity that was on the increase till 
within a recent period, when the whole was ab- 
ruptly abandoned in consequence of a decision 
of the divan that no vessel should in future be 
built that did not carry the Turkish flag, and 
was exclusively navigated by subjects of the 
Sultan. 

Of course, the Greek mechanics would not 
comply with any such law. Their own country 
was emancipated from the bondage in which ithad 
been held through generations of servitude, and 
not a man of them would remain. A change of 
policy, allowing the fine timber to be manufac- 
tured on the spot, would instantly infuse a new 
spirit into that benighted region ; but no relaxa- 
tion is likely to foliow, till Turkey herself shall 
fall. 

With capabilities in the agricultural resources 
of the island for sustaining a million ; with grain, 
fruits, oil, wine, metals, marble, timber, plank, 
hoards, cattle, etc., for exportation, to an incalcu- 
lable amount, the present forty thousand inhabit- 
ants find it difficult to procure a seanty subsist- 
ence. Should any one practise industry, harvest 


a crop, or gather property, the legitimate reward 
of enterprise, it would invite the immediate ac- 
tion of the pasha. He would be stripped of his 
earnings, and might lose his head besides. 

A vessel cannot be constructed throughout the 
dominions of Turkey, till whoever entertains the 
intention of doing so first obtains a firman at 
Constantinople, granting permission. Months, 
and even years, sometimes pass away before the 
urgent request is officially acknowledged. Thus 
all energy is paralyzed by hope deferred, and 
Turkey in the future, therefore, is a problem of 
difficult solution. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
SONG OF THE PILGRIM OF THE ALPS. 


a¥ T. BUCHANAN READ. 
O, it is a pleasure rare, 

Ever to be climbing so; 
Winding upward through the air, 
Till the clouds are left below! 

Upward and forever round, 
On the stairway of the stream, 
With the motion and the sound 
Of processions in a dream ; 
While the world, beneath all this, 
Lies a fathomless abyss. 


Freedom singeth ever here, 
Where her sandals print the snow, 
And to her the pines are dear, 
Freely rocking to and fro; 
Swinging oft like stately ships, 
Where the billowy tempests sport ; 
Or, as when the anchor slips 
Down the dreamy wave at port; 
Standing silent as they list, 
While the zephyrs reef the mist. 


Here the well-springs drop their pearls, 
All to freedom’s musie strung; 
And the brooks, like mountain girls, 
Sing the song of freedom’s tongue. 
Here the great hills, stern and staunch, 
Guard her valleys and her lakes ; 
And the rolling avalanche 
Blocks the path the invader makes ; 
While her eagle, like a flag, 
Floats in triumph o’er the crag. 


O it is a pleasure rare, 
Ever to be climbing so, 
Up the streamlet’s winding stair, 
Till the cloud is left below! 
Pleasanter than in the spring, 
Gathering violets in the dells ; 
Music sweeter than the ring 
Of the bees mid flower-bells. 
Like yon eagle’s spiral flight, 
We go lesseniog up the height, 
Till the world is out of sight! 


> 


LOOK UP, 

It is what we rejoice to see—men, women, and 
children—the rich, the poor—the old and the 
young, always looking up. It shows the purity 
of your intentions, and the determination of your 
own hearts. We see in him the elements of a 
true man. No matter if the seas have swallowed 
your property, or the fires have consumed your 
dwellings—look up, take fresh courage. Is your 
name a by-word, or a reproach? Look up to 
the purity of the skies, and let its image be re- 
flected in your heart. Detraction, then, will re- 
bound from your bosom. Are you trod upon by 
the strong? Look up—push up—and you wiil 
stand as strong as he. Are you crowded out of 
the society of the rich? Look up, and soon your 
company will be coveted. Whatever may be 
your circumstances or condition im life, always 
make it a point to look up—to rise higher and 
higher—and you will attain your fondest expec- 
tations. Success may be slow, but sure it will 
come. Heaven is on the side of those who look 
up.— Winchester Republican. 


> 


VERY OLD MULE. 

We noticed some months ago that an old mule, 
the property of the Earl of Ellesmere, had been 
stolen from Worseley village, and after a few 
weeks’ absence had been fortunately recovered. 
This aged creature, believed to be between 90 
and 100 years old, has, after working almost a 
century, been at length “turned out to grass” 
upon the moss, and is described by those who 
have seen it to be “as lively as a cricket.” The 
mule’s great age is well authenticated, for Mr. 
Brotherton, M.P., can remember some fifty years 
ago to have seen it on the Bridgewater estate, 
and it was then known as the “old mule ;” and 
acarter who died some months ago, aged 80 
years, could remember working the animal above 
sixty years since. It is of a very diminutive 
size, and we hope it is now to eajoy green pas- 
tures and fresh water, freed from toil for the re- 
mainder of its protracted existence.—Manchester 
Guardian. 


We waste our best years in distilling the 
sweetest flowers of life into potions, which, after 
all, do not immortalize, but only intoxicate.— 
Longfellow. 


That this is but the surface of his soul, 
And that the depth is rich in better things. 
Byron. 
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EGYPTIAN STEAM FRIGATE. 

The beautiful vessel, a view of which is given 
above, was built in England for the Pacha of 
Egypt, and is to be exclusively employed by him 
for marine excursions. She is flush decked. 
Immediately abaft the funnels is a smoking 
room, eight feet in height, fitted up in a style of 
great splendor, but wind and water tight; next, 
a covered house, in size and appearance similar 
to the smoking room, from which the descent is 
made to the main deck, on which are the state 
cabins and saloons. Proceeding below, to the 
apartments of his Highness, by a mahogany stair- 
case, we enter ap ante-room of spacious dimen- 


EGYPTIAN STEAM FRIGATE, “FAID GIHAAD.” 


sions, with state bed-rooms on either side. This 
apartment divides the two great state saloons. 
On each side of the fore or smaller one are four 
state cabins, with ventilating doors, separating 
the saloon and state-rooms from the engine-room. 
Both saloons and the intermediate ante-room are 
fitted up in a uniform style of great richness and 
effect. Her other belongings are in an equal 
style of beauty and use. She measures 2200 
tons burthen. Her entire length is 318 feet ; her 
breadth of beam 40 feet, and her depth of hold 
30 feet. Her engine is of 800 horse power ; and 
for her armament has twoeighty-four pound pivot 
guns, and twenty-six thirty-two pounders. 


FIRST RAILROAD IN BRAZIL. 

The advantages of railroad communication 
are so palpable that every nation seems deter- 
mined to avail itself of it. The event, a view of 
which is given below,—of the greatest importance 
to the Empire of Brazil—was celebrated, not 
long since, with great eclat, when the emperor, 
with his ministers and the principal officers of 
state, formally commenced the works of the first 
railroad yet undertaken in this flourishing em- 
pice. The Imperial Petropolis Railway and 

team Navigation Company was projected last 
year by Sevhor Ireneo Evangelista de Souza, 
for the purpose of bringing into closer connexion 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE WORKS OF THE FIRST RAILROAD IN BRAZIL. 


with Rio the healthy and fashionable city of Pe- 
tropolis, and of forming the first link in the great 
chain of railways intended to connect the. pro- 
ducing districts with the seaport. The elevation 
of Petropolis is 2790 feet above Rio, and it con- 
sequently possesses great attractions, from the 
coolness of its atmosphere. The city is at the 
summit of the mountains which bound the bay 
of Rio on the north ; and it is at this time reached 
by voyaging to the head of the bay, and along a 
crooked river to Porto d’Estrella; thence by car- 
riages to the foot of the mountains; and the as- 
cent of the mountain is usually made on mules. 
A magnificent road has secentid! been opened. 
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ABD-EL-KADER. 

The last lion of Paris has been the brave and 
far-famed Abd-el-Kader, just liberated from the 
castle of Pau. Of this famous eastern prince 
we herewith give a fine likeness, and below a 
sketch of his prison, the well-known castle of 
Pau It is already well known to the readers of 
the Pictorial, that Louis Napoleon has lately lib- 
erated Abd-el Kader, who has been a govern- 
ment prisoner for years to the French nation. 

Sidi-el-Hadj, the Pilgrim, Abd-el-Kader, Ser- 
vant of the Omnipotent, now forty-six years, 
who took the title of Emir-el-Moumenin, Prince 
of Believers, and Sultan el-Arab, Sultan of the 
Arabs, is the second son of Sidi-el-Hadj Mahhi- 
Eddin, Supporter of the Faith, He springs of 
pure and high Arab lineage. He received an 
excellent education—taking the Arab standard 
for culture—was acquainted with law and reli- 

ion, geography, mathematics and astronomy. 

is corporeal kept pace with his mental culture. 
No one could manage a horse or hurl a javelin 
with the dexterity he displayed at fifteen. The 
Arabs were taught to believe that the future 


greatness of Abdwl-Kader was predicted by an 
angel, and that he was invulnerable. After the 
conquest of Algiers by the French, in 1830, and 
the revol« of the Arab tribes against the. Turks, 
Abd el-Kader took the field against the Chri:- 
tians of Oran. Feeling the necessity of combin- 
ing their tribes under one distinguished leader, 
Abd-el-Kader was chosen Sultan in 1832.— 


Against the French he displayed for years the 
most brilliant courage, and gave evidence of high 
military qualities—while his good fortune for a 
time contirmed his followers in the opinion that 
he was invincible. But they and he were com- 
pelled to acknowledge their mistake, and Abd- 
el-Kader now submits to the French ascendanc 
as “ manifest destiny.”—In stature he is small, 
but well and elegantly built. His shoulders are 
somewhat stooping, and he has the defect, com- 
mon to Arabs of small stature, of carrying his 
head too far forward, from the necessity of resist- 
ing the action of the bournous, whose heavy ca 
has a tendency to throw them back. His huh, 
according to custom, is confined to the top of 
his head by a cord of camel’s hair, and as repre- 
sented in our picture, he wears a profusion of 
beard. He has, as we have before remarked, 
been liberated by Louis Napoleon, and is now 
on his way to Broussa, in Turkey, a free man. 
He has sworn, voluntarily, never to take up arms 
against the French, and seems to feel very grateful 
for his deliverance, which has been so tardily ac- 
corded to him. During his confinement, he has, 
however, been well treated, and permitted to 
have with him his family, wives (plural number), 
and attendants from the East. It bas cost the 
French nation a pretty little sum to take care of 
him, but it was cheaper than fighting so brave 
and warlike a commander as he has proved him- 
self.. There is no danger of his ever renewing 
hostilities against the French; like all his coun- 
trymen, he is a fatalist, and believing that sub- 
mission is his destiny, he bows his head in slave- 


PORTRAIT OF ABD-EL-KADER. 


like servility to the decrees and institutions of 
Mahomet. 
Pau is the ancient capital of the little kingdom 
of French Navarce and Bearn, now the principal 
lace in the Department of the Lower Pyrenees. 
t stands on a lofty ridge, forming the right bank 
of the river, or Gave de Pau. Its situation is, 
perhaps, ge | surpassed by that of any town 
in France; and, says “ Murray’s Handbook,” 
“The English have shown their good taste in 
having chosen it for their residence, especially in 
winter.” From this accredited work we select 
these additional descriptive details. The range 
of the Pyrenees, as seen from Pau, presents a 
strikingly-beautiful and varied outline of peaks, 
cones, and ridges, often cut like a saw, rising 
against the south horizon; the Pic du Midi de 
Pan and the Pic da Midi de Bigorre being the 
most prominent points. These members of the 


great central range are disclosed to view through 
the gaps of a suborcinate chain of round-backed 
and wooded hills. forming the middle distance ; 
while in the foreground appear the venerable 
Castle of Pau; the torrent, or Gave, its banks 
beautifully fringed with trees; the picturesque 
bridge, and the ruins of another bridge destroyed 
by its inundations. Within the scope of this 
view appear Jurancon, a village famed for its 
wines; and Bithere, where Henri IV. was nursed. 
It isa glorious prospect, to be dwelt upon, and 
has been over and over again. Pau owes its chief 
renown to its having been the birthplace of this 
“Bon Roi,” Henry IV., who drew his first 
breath (December 13, 1553) in its ancient, time- 
honored, historic castle, the most conspicuous 
object in the annexed illustration. It stands 
statelily apon the mountain ridge, looking over 
the river, at the point of a sort of promontory 


CASTLE OF PAU, FRANCE, THE LATE PRISON-HOUSE OF ABD-EL-KADER. 


formed by a small rivulet which cuts its way 
through the town, and behind the castle walls, 
at the bottom of a deep ravine, to throw itself 
into the Gave, just below it. The five towers of 
the castle, and the outer wall which unites them, 
and serves to support the upper stories, are the 
oldest part, and supposed to date from the time 
of Gaston Pheebus, Count de Foix, who founded 
the castle about 1365. The tallest tower, or 
donjon, named after Gaston, rises at the east end 
115 feet high. In the gutted and half-ruined 
Tour de la Monnage, rising on the side of the 
castle near the river, from the bottom of the em- 
inence on which it stands, to a level with the 
terrace, Margaret de Valois, it is said, gave an 
asylum to Calvin and other persecuted Reform- 
ers. This tower was used as a jail until 1814. 
The Tour de Montauret, on one side of the court- 
yard, contained, according to popular belief, the 
oubliettes. It is about 80 feet high, and its walls, 
to a height of 30 feet, were originally destitute 
of any opening, the gate at the bottom having 
been broken through in 1793, when the castle 
was sacked by the Revolutionists. Is stands 


within and detached from the outer wall of the 
castle, from which a small drawbridge, thrown 
over the gap, gave access to it through a little 
door. Opposite the tower of Montauret is the 
grand staircase, among the sculptured vaulting 
of which are the letters H M., the initials of 
Henry IL. of Navarre, and Margaret, the grand- 
parent of Henri II., by whom it was built. The 


entire restoration of the interior was undertaken 
by Louis Philippe, and, as far as completed, has 
been executed with good taste and splendor. 
The king revived, as nearly as possible, the an- 
cient decorations injured by the Revolutionists, 
who first stripped and ruined this ancient ce, 
and then degraded it to a barrack; and he has 
replaced those which they destroyed by others 
as far as possible in accordance with the age and 
style of the edifice. The walls of the chief apart- 
ments have been covered with tapestry, and the 
rooms filled with ancient furniture of the period, 
collected at a vast expense. In an apartment on 
the first floor is preserved the cradle in which 
Henri 1V. was rocked; it consists of a large tor- 
toise-shell, inverted, and suspended by cords, like 
the scale of a balance. In a room of the second 
story Henri was born. On the day of Henri’s 
death, in 1610, there is a tradition that the castle 
was struck by lightning, which broke in pieces 
the royal escutcheon! Jean d’Albert was also 
born in the castle, 1528 It was alternately the 
prison of Reformers and Romanists during the 
religious wars and troubles of Bearn, and was 
the refuge of Theodore Beza and other Protest- 
ant teachers whom Jean de Navarre protected 
from persecution. Besides those mentioned 
above, Pau has produced several distinguished 
persons, among whom may be specified Marshal 
Bernadotte, king of Sweden, and the Viscount 
Orthez, governor of Bayonne, who nobly refused 
to execute the orders issued by Charles IX., for 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew:~"Such if a 
brief history of the prison of Abd-el-Kader. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.| 
JACK FROST. 


BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 


In my window pane he’s peeping, 
Ere the morning light 

From the rosy east comes creeping 
On the trail of night. 

Gems of rare and radiant splendor 
Glitter in his crown, 

Dazzling more, yet pure and tender, 
As the light comes down. 


What a hearty grasp and greeting 
Meet me as I rise. 

While the pleasure of the meeting 
Sparkles in his eyes! 

But I meet him without flinching, 
Though—no matter what,— 

For he’s so inclined to pinching, 
That I love him not. 


As I look where he’s been playing 
While I lay asleep, 

Out where once we went a-Maying, 
I'm inclined to weep ; 

He's so wild and so unruly 
While he’s at our home, 

That I hate him, and I truly 
Wish he'd never come. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.]} 


MEMENTO VIVORUM. 


A STORY 
OF A POPE’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


BY AUGUSTINE J. I. DUGANNE. 


PART FIRST. 

In the reign of Gregory XIII.—that is, in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century—there lived, 
in a small town on the great road from Florence 
to Rome, a very worthy cordwainer, who was 
reputed to be a good Catholic, to make strong 
shoes, and to sell the same at very reasonable 
prices. This excellent man sat one day at the 
door of his shop, hammering away very indus- 
triously, while at the same time he devoutly re- 
peated to himself, alternately a pater and ave, 
thus combining work with prayer, and making 
every peg which he inserted a peg to hang a 
good thought upon. So intent was he upon his 
occupation, that he did not notice the figure of 
a monk, in the habit of the Franciscan order, 
who had paused opposite to him in the highway, 
and appeared watching, with some interest, the 
moving lips of the good cobbler, as the latter 
fixed in its proper place, by atap of his hammer, 
each wooden bead of his novel rosary. 

The monk was a young man of mild and 
thoughtful face, and though his garb was soiled 
and travel-worn, and his appearance gave token 
of poverty and hardship, yet, as he stood now, 
with crossed hands in the highway, there was 
something in his mien which bespoke a more 
than ordinary character. He regarded the shoe- 
maker for some moments in silence, and then 
said, in a low voice— 

Benedicite !” 

The cobbler looked up and reverently answer- 
ed, “ Salve te!” for he was not unused to the 
visits of itinerant friars, and had often shared his 
humble store with the brethren of mendicant or- 
ders. However, he glanced curiously at the 
dusty garments of the Franciscan, and could not 
help noticing, professionally, that his sandal 
shoes were much out of gear, so that, indeed, 
the poor monk’s feet were exposed not only to 
public view, but to all the roughnesses of the 
It may be the hope of a customer, 
therefore, flitted through the pious artizan’s 
mind, as he rose from his bench, and invited the 
monk to rest himself; but the Franciscan waved 
his hand with a dignified gesture, and said, 
quietly, — 

“Son, I must journey far to-day ; bring me, I 
pray, a cup of water.” 

“‘ Will not your reverence have a cup of sweet 
wine ?” asked the shoemaker. Then turning to 
the curly headed, large-eyed boy, whose face now 
appeared in the door-way, “ Antonio!” whisper- 
ed he, “ del vino dolce !” 

“No, my son,” said the Franciscan, gravely. 
“ My drink is of cold water, and my bread I car- 
ry many days before I eat of it.” Saying this, 
he produced a hard crust of black bread from 
beneath his habit, and, raising his eyes to heaven, 
broke it with a reverential motion. The cobbler, 
geatly edified at this behaviour of the monk, re- 
sumed his bench, while the young Antonio, 
bringing a cup of sparkling water, looked with 
his serious eyes at the reverential man, who 
s niled pleasantly, and said, laying his hand upon 


public road. 


the boy’s head, “Son Antonio! Heaven bless and 
keep thee !” 

The good cobbler’s glance rested affectionate- 
ly upon his son, and he ventured to observe, 
“ Antonio is piously inclined, father, and I hope 
to live to see him a good servant of the altar— 
maybe a sacristan—" 

“Maybe a priest,” interrupted the boy, and 
then shrank back, appalled at his own audacity. 

“Maybe a bishop!” said the Franciscan, with 
another smile, as he noticed the boy’s calm eyes 
lighten with sudden emotion. Then, as the lit- 
tle fellow modestly looked down, he remarked 
to the father, “ Dedicate the child to that work 
which his heart shall prefer; thus will he best 
serve the altar.” 

“ And now,” continued he, in a lighter tone, 
“worthy son, I will, if my purse shall warrant, 
purchase of you wherewith to guard my feet from 
the stony paths which I must travel. Yonder, 
methinks, is a pair of shoes which will suit me, 
if, likewise, the price is within my compass.” 

The cobbler exhibited the articles designated, 
with many encomiums upon their quality, and 
expressions of delight in being able to supply the 
Franciscan ; but the monk, viewing, scrutiniz- 
ingly, his contemplated purchase, cut the matter 
short, by abruptly asking the price. 

” answered the shoemaker. 

“Nay, it is too much,” returned the monk; 
“T cannot afford to give more than six.” 

“And I should not live if I sold shoes like 
these at so low a rate,” said the cobbler. 

“But what say you if I have only six julios 
in my purse ?” asked the monk. 

“T can only say it is not seven,” replied the 


“ Seven ju/ios, 


cobbler, “and therefore not enough for the 
shoes.” 

“ But, perhaps, I shall be able to give you the 
seventh julio some time or other.” 


” 


Some time or other!” cried the shoemaker. 
with a laugh. ‘“‘ Pray, when will that be / When 
you come to be pope? Or, perhaps, when my 
boy, Antonio, comes to be a bishop, as you 
said!” 

“ Yes,” said the Franciscan, gaily, “I will pay 
you the other julio, with all my heart, when I 
am pope, and your son Antonio is a bishop! 
And, for the matter of that, interest for the mon- 
ey, too!” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the cobbler, “ that is cer- 
tainly fair. And, since I see you are not without 
hopes of being pope, I will e’en let you have the 
shoes on those terms.”’ 

“Very good!” returned the Franciscan. 
will be sure to remember the bargain.” 


So saying, the monk drew forth a leathern 
pouch, and taking from it six julios, gave them 
to the cobbler. Then, patting the young Anto- 
nio’s head, and placing under his arm his new 
purchase, he bade adieu to the worthy man, who 
was still laughing merrily at the jest of his son 
becoming a bishop, and the Franciscan a pope. 

“ A long credit!’ said the good shoemaker to 
himself, as he went on with his pegging, after 
the monk had disappeared on the dusty highway. 


The Franciscan leisurely pursued his journey 
along the road leading towards the great city of 
the Seven Ilills. 
not chronicled, but certain it was that a smile 


What his thoughts were, are 


ever and anon trembled around his placid lips, 
as a recollection of the merry bargain he had 
made with the cobbler, transiently occurred to 
him. And it was, in sooth, occasion for mirth 
to think of such an event in the future as that he, 
an humble priest of St. Francis, and late a sim- 
ple bachelor of divinity, should be Pope of Rome, 
and that a debt of one julio was dependent upon 
the contingency. However, as the day wore on, 
graver meditations began to take possession of 
the monk’s mind, and gave a shadow to his 
countenance; and, presently, the approach of 
night, accompanied by a sudden gusty rain- 
storm, forced him to quicken his pace, in order 
to seek shelter and repose in some one of the 
many religious houses lying upon the road to 
Rome. He abandoned his dilapidated sandals 
for the substantial shoes purchased of the pious 
cobbler, and it was well he 
darkness closed in, and the 


did so; for, as the 
rain beat upon his 
pathway, many were the thumps and blows 
which the thick fabric of his new acquisition pre- 
vented his feet from feeling, on the rough road 
which he traversed. Nevertheless, though our 
Franciscan’s course led him in the vicinity of 
several convents belonging to his own order, he, 
singularly enough, avoided asking hospitality at 
any one of these, but journeyed on, through the 
darkness and storm, until he at length reached 


the gate of a convent of Augustines, at which he 
knocked boldly and demanded shelter. 

A lay-brother opened the wicket, and admitted 
our pedestrian, not, however, without closely 
scanning his Franciscan garb; but, as the new 
comer was evidently a stranger, the circum- 
stance of his not secking a convent of his own 
order, if commented on at all, was attributed to 
his having been benighted ; so he was speedily 
ushered into the presence of Father Salviati, the 
superior of the monastery. Salviati received his 
visitor with the urbanity natural to a benevolent 
nature; and it was not long before the two 
priests were seated together in the refectory, par- 
taking of the frugal convent fare, and enjoying 
a pleasant and edifying conversation. The 
Franciscan discovered himself to be a man of 
erudition, with polished manners, and enlarged 
views of religion and mankind, while the good 
prior, on his part, listened like a sensible host, or 
conversed with a happy appreciation of his com- 
panion, until atone of confidence and mutual 
affability imparted to their intercourse a sort of 
intimacy ; so much so, indeed, that when the 
hour for retirement approached, the excellent 
Salviati tendered the half of his own couch to 
his new acquaintance. 

Betimes, in the morning, our Franciscan 
arose, and, after partaking with the prior of the 
matutinal meal, prepared to renew his course 
towards Rome. But, before taking leave of his 
Augustine host, he said, in the mild tone which 
was his wont,— 

“Good brother Salviati, I have a boon to 
crave.” 

“If it be in my power to grant, of a surety it 
is thine,” answered the prior. 

“Inasmuch, then, said the Franciscan monk, 
exhibiting his vacant money pouch, “as I am 
without money, with a journey before me, lend 
me four crowns, and I will be thy debtor 
forever.” 

“Gladly, brother,” cried the good Salviati. 
“T will hasten to get thee the sum.” 

Saying this, he went quickly to fetch the sil- 
ver, while the Franciscan, calling for an ink- 
horn, drew a note of promise, in a clerkly hand, 
Then, 
receiving the four crowns from Salviati, assuring 
their speedy return, the monk bade adieu to the 
Augustine convent. 


and signed boldly, ‘Gregory Buono.” 


Prior Salviati waited long, after that morning, 
for the return of his Franciscan guest. But years 
rolled away, and no tidings of the four crowns 
Diligent search was instituted 
among the various houses of the order of St. 
Francis, but all inquiries resulted in the certain- 
ty that no such a name as “ Gregory Buono ” 
had ever been registered on their books. So 
Prior Salviati concluded that his pleasant guest 
would remain, as he had promised, his ‘‘ debtor 
forever.” 


was received. 


PART SECOND. 

Many years glided over the serene convent 
life of Father Salviati, changing the young man 
to the old, and marking by wrinkles and furrows 
his progress toward the new life beyond, where 
the “mortal shall put on immortality.” But 
Father Salviati’s heart was not one which grows 
old, and, therefore, it was sad and sombre when 
injustice rudely visited it. Thus one morning, 
thirty years or more after the events of our first 
part, the prior sat sorrowfully meditating upon 
areprimand which he had the day before re- 
ceived from his diocesan superior, the bishop, 
who was disposed (as is many a like dignitary 
now-a-days) to quarrel with an humble priest on 
the slightest pretext. And not only had the 
bishop reprimanded poor Salviati, he had more- 
over complained of him to the congregation of 
cardinals; and the unhappy prior was now in 
fearful expectation of receiving some heavier 
dispensation—perhaps even a removal from the 
superiorship of the small convent in which he 
had passed his life, and won the love of all 
around him. 

What, then, was the dismay of the unfortu- 
nate Salviati, to behold, advancing towards the 
convent, four monks, of stern appearance, and 
clad in the habit of his order, who, deigning no 
salutation at the gate, demanded at once to see 
the prior! 


“Tam he,” said Salviati, going to meet them, 
though with great foreboding. 

“Then you must go with us directly,” said 
one of the monks, sharply. ‘‘ We are command- 
ed by the general to conduct you to Rome.” 

On hearing mention of the general of the Au- 
gustines, who was known to be a very severe 
dignitary, poor Salviati gave himself up for 


lost; nevertheless, submitting humbly to the 
messengers, he placed himself between them, 
and thus guarded, like a great criminal, was 
marched from his convent to the Eternal City. 

The bishop, who had complained of the prior 

on a very trifling provocation, was at first 
alarmed at the summary and ostentatious man- 
ner in which the arrest had been made; but 
much more startled was he, to learn that the 
pope himself had ordered it,—the new pope, 
Sixtus V., who had just succeeded to the papal 
chair, and was making all the corrupt church- 
men tremble in their scarlet robes, for fear of his 
impartial severity. However, the proud bishop 
made no doubt that his complaint had been the 
-ause of the prior’s trouble; so he settled him- 
self back on his purple cushions, and said, “ I 
am mighty glad I have found a way to curb the 
insolence of these priests. We must do these 
things, sometimes, to humble such people, and 
teach them to behave with proper respect to their 
bishop.” 

Therefore, notwithstanding that several friends 
of Salviati, immediately on hearing of what had 
befallen, interceded to make his peace with the 
episcopal dignitary, that latter personage would 
not budge an inch, but replied, that the affair, 
being now in the general’s hands, must take its 
course, 

In the meantime, our poor prior, guarded by 
the four monks, was taken to the palace of the 
Augustine general, who received him in omi- 
nous silence, and conducted him at once to the 
Vatican. And there, in the ante-room of the 
pope’s audience-chamber, we will for the present 
leave him, tremblingly awaiting the pontiff’s ap- 
pearance, while the severe general threatens him 
with terrible looks. For ourselves, reader, we 
shall return to another person of our story—the 
shoemaker of thirty years before. 


Thirty years work many changes, but they 
did not materially improve the worldly prospects 
of the pious cobbler. It is true, he never suf- 
fered want, and the hopes of his heart were in a 
measure realized, for his son Antonio, after ear- 
ly evincing a religious turn, had become at 
length a servite in orders, and was reputed to be 
very learned, having been educated by the 
monks, and very pious, being one of them. He 
had forgotten, long since, we may be sure, about 
the seventh julio, and the lasting credit he gave 
to the Franciscan; but he was destined to be 
reminded of it in a summary way. 

For, one morning, as our good cobbler sat 
stitching at his shop-door, just as in his youthful 
days, he was mightily surprised to behold draw 
up in the road before him, the governor of the 
neighboring town, with a military guard. Not 
knowing wherein he had offended the laws, he 
was, nevertheless, grievously alarmed at being 
made a prisoner by the soldiers, bundled upon a 
horse, and trotted away on the high road to 
Rome, without as much as “ by your leave,” on 
the part of his captors. However, being, as we 
have seen, a good Catholic and honest shoemak- 
er, he placed his trust in Heaven, and endeavored 
to accommodate his muscles to the jolting gait 
of the high-backed animal which bore him. 
Thus entered he the great city, and thus was he 
conducted to the papal palace, and presently 
ushered into the pontifl’s presence. 

The pope looked at the trembling artizan, fix- 
edly, for some minutes, and then spoke in a 
voice which seemed awfal as the thunder, albeit 
it was not a very powerful one,—for Sixtus, 
though a majestic prince, was not a giant of a 
man,— Son, hast thou ever seen me before ?” 

The wretched cobbler was nearly frightened 
out of his wits; but he made shift to reply, 
“Never, your holiness, that I recollect.” 

“What !” says Sixtus, looking sternly at him, 
“ Dost thou not remember that I once bought a 
pair of shoes of thee ?” 

The shoemaker was more confused than 
ever, for his adventure with the monk had quite 
departed from his memory. He stammered out, 
therefore, that he knew nothing of the circum- 
stance. 

“Then,” said the pope, “I must remember for 
you. Iam in your debt, and sent for you hither 
that I may pay you.” 

The shoemaker remained speechless. and the 
pepe continued, more familiarly, — ‘Thirty years 
ago you sold mea pair of shoes, and on the 
price of them you gave me credit for one julio, 
which I promised to pay, with interest, when I 


should become pope. That is now come to pass. 


I, who was a poor Franciscan monk, am now 
pope, and I have a mind to show myself an hon- 


Then, 


est man, by being as good as my word. 
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summoning his major domo, Sixtus ordered him 
to ascertain to how much the interest of a julio 
amounted in thirty years. The officer answered 
two juiios, whereupon the pontiff commanded 
him to pay the principal and interest to his 
creditor. 

Now the shoemaker, while the pope was 
speaking to his major domo, had _ been recalling 
the incidents of his early life, and brought to 
mind his encounter with the Franciscan. And 
the discovery that his ancient debtor was now 
arrived at so great dignity, gave rise, naturally, 
to anticipations of some solid benefit to himself. 
He was, therefore, a good deal chagrined, as may 
be imagined, when the major-domo tendered him 
the small sum of three julios, and the pope, in a 
fatherly manner, gave him his blessing, and with 
“ Andate in pace!” 
However, he humbly kissed the sacred slipper, 
and departed from the pontiff’s presence, though 
not without inward grumbling ; especially, when, 
before leaving the palace, the major-domo de- 
manded from him a receipt in full for the three 
julios. 

Muttering to himself, then, in nowise pleased 
with the summary treatment he had received, he 
was hurrying away from the Vatican, when who 
should he suddenly encounter but his own son 
Antonio, the servite, whom he had thought to be 
many miles away from Rome! ‘The priest, on 
his part, was no less astonished to behold his 
father emerging from the papal palace, and he 
hastened to ask the occasion of so strange a cir- 
cumstance. 

“ Faith,” answered the old man, “I am here 
without having much to do in the matter myself. 
I was brought by a band of soldiers, with a gov- 
ernor at their head.” 


politely waved him away. 


“ And for what purpose, father ?” 

“ Truly,” answered the cobbler, “his holiness 
the pope could find no other way to pay me 
three julios.” And so he proceeded to relate to 
the servite all the circumstances connected with 
his knowledge of the sovereign pontiff, not for- 
getting to complain, at the end, that the journey 
and return would probably cost him twenty 
crowns. ‘“ And this,” muttered he, “for a beg- 
garly three julios.” 

“Hush!” said the priest; ‘it is not well to 
speak so boldly. But what can his holiness 
want with me? for Ihave been summoned to 
Rome by my superior, and ordered to attend 
this hour at the Vatican.” 

“ You will learn that presently,” said a voice 
near them, and the cobbler perceived that his 
friend, the major-domo, had followed his foot- 
steps, and been witness of his meeting with his 
son. ‘ You may both return with me to his 
holiness, for he has not done with either of 
you!” 

This was said in a stern voice, and the poor 
shoemaker turned pale atthe thought of his rash 
complaint being reported to the pope. How- 
ever, he had nothing to do but to obey orders ; 
and so, with his son Antonio, retraced his course 
to the palace. 


We left Prior Salviati in an ante-chamber of 
the Vatican, awaiting, in company with his 
gloomy general, the appearance of the sovereign 
pontiff. It is easy to fancy that his thoughts 
were clouded with apprehensions, nor were these 
dissipated by the entry of the pope, and the se- 
vere accents in which that exalted personage ad- 
dressed him. “ You are called Salviati ¢” 

The prior fell on his knees, and began to make 
apologies and excuses for his deportment to- 
wards the bishop, offering to humble himself be- 
fore that prelate with any required penance. 
Sixtus listened to his protestations very gravely, 
until he had ended, and then said : 

“ You are to be reprehended for behaving in a 
disrespectful manner to vour bishop; but that is 
not the occasion of our sending for you at this 
time. At present you are accused of embezzling 
the goods and revenue of your convent; a griev- 
ous misdemeanor, for which we shall hold you 
to a strict account. First, however, we are will- 
ing to hear what you have to say for yourself.” 

Salviati was thunderstruck at this accusation ; 
but, reflecting that his administration of affairs 
in the religious house of which he was prior, had 
been always conducted with integrity, and that, 
indeed, the convent revenues, under his good 
management and economy, had been considera- 
bly augmented, he took courage, and with conti- 
dent innocence replied to the pope : 

“Tf your holiness shall adjudge me guilty of 
this charge, I will submit to any punishment 
which it is thought proper to inflict upon me.” 


“Take care how you say that,” rejoined Six- 
tus, sternly. ‘ We have proof sufficient to con- 
viet you! You cannot deny that in the year 
15€4 a religious monk, of the Franciscen order, 
lodged in your Augustine convent, and that you 
furnished him, the next morning, with four 
crowns, which he never repaid you. 
desire to know, by what right you disposed of 
your convent’s money in that manner ?” 

Prior Salviati was silent for some moments, 
recalling the incident adverted to by the pontiff. 
He then ventured to say: 

“It is very true, most holy father; and I 
should have lent that Franciscan more, if he had 
asked it of me; for 1 took him to be an honest 
man. But he proved aknave and rascal, and 
gave me a note with asham name on it. And, 
notwithstanding I have often inquired concern- 
ing the ingrate, I have never becn able to hear 
ought of him.” 

Sixtus smiled at the warmth with which the 
good prior spoke, and answered : 

“You need be at no further trouble about that 
Franciscan ; for, take my word, you will never 
find him. But he has ordered us to pay that 
debt of four crowns, and, moreover, return you 
his thanks. Are you content to take us for your 
debtor ¢” 

Salviati now trembled more then ever, for he 
began to recall something familiar in the pope’s 
face, and to suspect that he himself was the 
Franciscan ; and, thinking of the harsh terms of 
“knave ” and “rascal” which he had just used, 
he was much concerned about the result. But 
Sixtus, who perceived his agitation, put an end 
to his apprehensions by continuing : 

“It is time, good Salviati, to show our grati- 
tude. Weare the person to whom your kind- 
ness was shown; and as you received us hospit- 
ably in your convent, it is but just we should 
entertain you in our palace.” 

So saying, he gave the prior his hand to kiss, 
and then turning to the general of Augustines, 
informed him that he himself would dispose of 
all complaints against Salviati. So the general 
hastened away from the Vatican, and wrote to 
the bishop who had accused the priest, that the 
latter, instead of being punished, as was expect- 
ed, had been assigned an apartment in the pal 
ace, and was entertained by the pope like one of 
his relations. And scarcely had the general 
departed, than the pope’s major-domo re-enter- 
ed, conducting our shoemaker, and his son 


Antonio. 

Sixtus received them smilingly, and address- 
ing Salviati, said, “This good shoemaker once 
trusted me with a julio, in the purchase of a 
pair of shoes. I have paid him principal and 
interest, but for fear he is not satistied, have sent 
for his son, to make him a bishop.” 

“A bishop!” cried the cobbler, falling on his 
knees, while Antonio trembled, not daring to lift 
his eyes. 

“ And why not a bishop /” asked the pontiff. 
“T believe it is according to the terms of our 
bargain; and as I have inquired strictly, and 
found your son Antonio to be a pious and 
learned priest, I think it will be doing no wrong 
to the church to make him a pious and learned 
bishop!” 

The poor old cobbler, unable to contain him- 
self, threw his arms about his son’s neck, and 
wept aloud, while Sixtus turned to Prior Salvi- 
ati, and said : 

“ You perceive we have settled aclaim of one 
julio. A debt of four crowns must bear higher 
interest. So, good Salviati, prepare yourself, 
shortly, for an arch-episcopate. And, in the 
meantime, I desire that you and my other cred- 
itor, the shoemaker, will place your signatures 
in this book, that Pope Sixtus may be able to 
show receipts in full from both of you.” 


Now, we 


With these words, the pontiff produced a large 
book, clasped with iron, in which, to the great 
surprise of Salviati, he Leheld, upon a remote 
page, his own name and that of his convent, and 
a little farther back, the name and residence of 
the shoemaker, with a memoranda of the debt 
of one julio and the loan of four crowns in 1564. 
It was a diary of the life of Francis Peretti, 
from the time of his bachelorship and poverty, 
till he became cardinal, and, thereafter, Pope 
Sixtus V.; and in its pages were chronicled all 
the good services which he had received from 
different persons throughout his struggles, with 
the names of his benefactors. And on the title- 
page of this book were illumined the words : 


MEMENTO VIVORUM. 
There remains little more to rehearse, save 
that the bishop who had accused Salviati. died of 


apoplexy and vexation, on hearing of the priest’s 
good fortune; and Antonio, the shoemaker’s 
son, was premoted to the vacant bishopric. 
Salviati became an archbishop, end subsequent- 
ly, we believe, a cardinal, and all lived long 
enough to lament the decease of their benefactor 
Sixtus. 

And now, for the moral of this historical ro- 
mance. We will simply enjoin upon such cred 
itors as may be harsh upon poor men of genius, 
who are their debtors, to consider that perhaps 
these, like Pope Sixtus, may keep a Mimento 
Vivorum, in which to chronicle those things done 
unto them in their low estate. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE STARS, 


BY JOSEPH H. BUILER. 
Ye brilliant stars! ye seeming isles of light 
In the lake mirrored round me, and above 
Sparkling unnumbered, what and whence are ye? 
Can ye be worlds like this, blighted and sick 
With sin and sorrow? No; ye look too fair! 
T will not think you such, but rather deem 
Ye are the resting-places of the dead, 
Who, disembodied, on the wing of faith 
Win their far passage to your unknown isles! 
The more intent I gaze. the thicker come 
Those rising worlds of light, till all the deep 
Infinitude of space is sparkling bright 
With mystic fires—till I could almost bend 
Before and worship, were it not that He 
Who made you must be far more glorious still, 
And worthier of my worship—dust they are 
On the high footpath of the Eternal One! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
THE WAY TO WASHINGTON. 
No. 1V. 


BY B. PERLEY POORE. 


“Cueck your baggage through to Washing- 
ton?” inquired the baggage-master at New 
York. “Certainly,” was my reply, for I fear 
my wayside chat may be prosy, and wish to 
reach the metropolis in season to have my first 
budget of metropolitan gossip unfolded in the 
first number of the new volume of “ Gleason’s 
Pictorial.” So away I went, the cars traversing 
the blood stained, hallowed soil of New Jersey, 
and depositing their freight at Philadelphia at 
early dinner-time. 

Philadelphia! Rectangular and cleanly city, 
where glide along those demure Quakeresses, 
“on whose calm faces the dove hath folded 
wing ;”—and where periodical Americen litera- 
ture reigned, until Mr. Gleason transferred the 
seat of empire to Boston! Thousands traverse 
the city with no souvenirs save those of fair ho- 
tels and rascally hackmen ; hundreds patriotically 
content themselves with visiting the hail wherein 
the magna charta of our independence was 
signed, but how few—even from Boston—ever 
make a pilgrimage to the tomb of that sixteenth 
sun of a poor tallow-chandler, whose name is 
written, with electric brilliancy, upon the proud- 
est pages of American history. It is in Arch 
Street churchyard—simple, massive and endur- 
ing as the great man whose ashes it covers, and 
upon the marble slab is inscribed : 

“ BENJAMIN AND Deporau FRANKLIN.” 

One of the prominent festivals in Philadelphia, 
by the way, in the memory of the oldest inhabit- 
ants, is the visit of the Boston City Guards ia 
1831. They were received by a division of uni- 
formed militia, and among other visits, marched 
to St. Paul’s Church, where they heard a sermon 
from the Rev. Mr. Tyng, formerly a member of 
the Guards. Their uniform, in those days, was 
a gray coat, tastefully trimmed, white panta- 
loons, high cap, and long black feather. They 
were served by the Boston Brigade Band, whose 
fame had preceded them. 

But the baggage is “checked through,” and 
the Baltimore train is impatient to be off, from 
a magnificent station-house, with a wide-span- 
ning iron roof. It—the new station-house—is 
the work of Mr. Engineer Felton, a brother of 
Professor Felton, both of them natives of the 
pleasant town of West Newbury, which lies em- 
braced by the Merrimac, like a pretty girl en- 
circled by a loving arm. Off go the cars, “ bilio’ 


and bustin’ and steamin’ on’t along,” as the old 
lady remarked, “not stopping to take up no- 
body—not stopping to set down nobody—and 
runnin’ over horned creeters like all possessed.” 
It is a tedious ride to Baltimore, only enlivened 
by a ferry, across which every one makes ready 


Then, 


for a rush on reaching the other side. 


what a “stampede.” Ladies stand no chanee, 
and dignity has all its starch taken out, or gets a 
had seat. Four years ago, the river was frozen 
50 solidly that passengers walked over, and 
among those with whom I thus crossed, was a 
burly gentleman, who had a heavy carpet bag, 
and a pleasant eye. No one offered to help him 
carry his carpet bag, or paid him much defer- 
ence, for he was simply the vice president elect, 
withoat an office at his disposal. But when, not 
very many months afterwards, I again travelled 
in company with Mr. Fillmore, who had become 
President, what a difference! Surrounded by 
anxious expectants, he could not then have car- 
ried an umbrella without kind requests to be re- 
lieved of the trouble. So goes the world! 

The Chinese have a way of executing capital 
punishment by depriving criminals of sleep, and 
if any one wishes to see what the first sensations 
of continual fifteen minutes “ wakings up” are, 
let him journey from Philadelphia to Baltimore. 
Both by day and by night, but particularly by 
night, do the conductors perambulate the cars, 
rousing all who are nodding, and ordering them 
to “show tickets!” The only relief is to gaze 
anxiously out at the machinery of the telegraph, 
and indulge in conjectures as to what is passing 
over those wiry nerves of the press— 

“In a thousand miles flash— 

In a tick, quick and low; 

With a dash (—), dot (.), dash (—), 
As I write, or nearly so; 

Over State—State—State— 
Skipping from pole to pole, 

And beaming fate—fate— 
Unto heart—purse—soul.” 

Baltimore, the city of monuments and canvas- 
back ducks, of hospitable mansions and of noble 
Catholic fanes, merits more than a passing no- 
tice, but the inexorable baggage check warns us 
off. Here settled the only noble “ pilgrims ;” for 
while the intolerance and persecution which was 
desolating England was transplanted to Ply- 
mouth, and to Virginia, and to Pennsylvania, 
George Calvert—Lord Baltimore—secured pros- 
perity for his colony by building it upon the 
foundation of religious freedom and liberty of 
thought. High honor to his memory! 


Annapolis Junction is next reached, where the 
cars are generally invaded by a gallant-looking 
bevy of youngsters, whose anchor-buttons show 
that they belong to the Naval School, and are in 
future years to uphold the “ stars and stripes” 
on our unconquered naval force. Then we cross 
Bladenburg Creek, where the British forces whip 
—no, marched too fast for the Americans in the 
last war, making them run like good fellows. 
Creak—creak—they are “ braking up” the cars, 
and here we are in Washington. Had it been 
daylight, I could have seen the capitol some 
miles off, and have, perhaps, written something 
fine about “first impressions,” but as it was 
pitch-dark, my thoughts were of supper and a 
fireside. 

A fireside! Seated befo-e the glowing coals, 
with the rough storm weltering against the win- 
dow panes, the best affections gush forth, like 
sunshine after summer clouds. The holydays 
are at hand, too, and will be here by the time 
these thoughts are embalmed in printer’s ink, 
although the boyish enthusiasm with which I 
once hailed Christmas is no more. Experience 
of our own nature, or the shifting circumstances 
of life, gives a more sombre color to every revo- 
lution of time, and we look at the world through 
glasses of darker and darker shades, deeper and 
deeper, until comes the final one which is to be 
the last. 

But ‘“ Merry Christmas” is not a time for 
croaking, for the recollection of the day when an- 
gels sang: ‘‘Glovy to God in the highest, on 
earth peace, and good will towards men!” should 
inspire lively emotions. True, to enjoy the poe- 
try of Christmas, one must cross the waters to 
Old England, and there witness its clan-like gath- 
erings, its laugh of loud joy, its tables groaning 
under feasts, its halls of plenty and welcome, its 
donations, its music, its piety, its green and fes- 
tive honors. The most temperate, then, do not re- 
fuse a glass from the “ Wassail Bowl,” filled with 
home-brewed malt liquor, reeking hot. 

Though you, gentle readers, may not taste the 
“ Wassail Bowl,” vet you all enjoy Mr. Glea- 
son’s well-filled sheet, sparkling with gems of 
art, and replete with wholesome literature. My 
weekly contributions, for some time to come, will 
be a description of men and manners in this our 
national metropolis. And, availing myself of 
our past ard future acquaintance, let me tender 
you the old benison—that which falls like magic 
on the heart—-a Merry Cunristmas! 
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GRACE AND TRINITY CHURCHES. 

On this and the opposite page we pre- 
sent pictures of Grace Church, and Trin- 
ity Church, New York—the former at the 
upper part of Broadway, the latter situa- 
ted at the head of Wall street. These 
are two of the finest structures of the 
same character iu America, and are very 
similar in style of architecture ; indeed 
our readers will observe at once, that if the 
two engravings had been published in 
different numbers of the Pictorial, it would 
have been difficult for them to have dis- 
criminated between them. Grace Church 
is simated so far “ up town ” that it would 
be supposed to attract to its service more 
of the class termed the “upper ten ;” but 
this is not the case. ‘Lhe long-established 
and influential corporation of Trinity is 
the wealthiest on this continent, and its 
services are attended by the richest and 
proudest citizens of New York. Both are 
Episcopal, both richly endowed, but Trin- 
ity so far surpasses Grace Charch in its 
possessions, that we must detail a little 
more of its history. Grace Church is a 
comparatively modern structure, and 
though a few years since it was just at 
the outskirts of New York city, being 
nearly up to Union Square, it is now, so 
swiftly has the city increased its popula- 
tion and dimensions. in the very heart of 
the town. The riches of Trinity Church 
consist principally of real estate in the 
city of New York, now valued at several 
millions of dollars. In Phelps’s New York 
City Guide we find the following statis- 
ties of ‘Trinity Church: The first edifice 
erected upon its present site was reared 
in 1696, during the reign of William 
and Mary. Qucen Anne endowed it, and 
resented it with silver communion plate. 
The building was enlarged in 1735, and 
again in 1737. Inthe great conflagration 
in 1796, it was destroyed, and was not re- 
built until after the war. The new editice 
was completed in 1799. In 3834 it was 
demolished, and the present costly struc- 
ture was commenced. It was completed 
in 1846. The material of which Trinity 
Church is built is a handsome brown 
stone from New Jersey. The architect 
was Mr. Upjohn; the ornamental stone 
work was wrought under the direction of 
the late Mr Thom, the Scotch sculptor, 
whose beautiful composition, “ Old Mor- 
tality,” graces the eutrance to Laurel Hill 
cemetery, near Philadelphia (a fine pic- 
ture of which we shall soon give our read- 
ers). The editice is 192 feet in length, 
by 80 in width, with walls 60 feet high. 
The style is Gothic, of the chastest char- 
acter. The tower and spire, the most 
elaborate and costly in the country, rise 
to an altitude of 284 feet. In the tower is an excellent chime of 
bells, which send forth their music every day. ‘The tower and 
spire are open to visitors daily, except on Sunday and during the 
morning and evening services, which occur from nine to half-past 
nine in the morning, and from three to half-past three in the 
afternoon. Visitors may ascend by a spiral stairway of 308 steps 
to the height of 250 feet, whence a magnificent view of the city 
and surrounding scenery may be obtained. The best position 
from which to view this gorgeous panorama is the battlements 
at the base of the spire. All around you perceive the roofs and 


VIEW OF GRACE CIIURCH, BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


chimneys of the great city, seemingly piled in confusion, and 
stretching away northward to the extent of vision. On the west, 
south and east, there is a fringe of merchant ships and smaller 
craft at their moorings, while the expanse of water is dotted with 
moving vessels propelled by steam, wafted by the breeze, or moved 
by the strong arm of the oarsman. Itis ascene of rare beauty and 
interest, and may be seen any week-day from the battlements of 
the tower of Trinity Church. No fee is exacted from visitors, but 
who would enjoy the glorious sight, without dropping a small 
coin into the hand of the obliging attendant below ? 


ALMS HOUSE, DEER ISLAND. 

Our artist, Mr. Mallory, has given us, 
below, a very excellent and truthful 
drawing of the new Alms House, at Deer 
Island, Boston harbor. The excellence 
and importance of this institution has 
been amply tested, and the citizens of 
Boston can fully realize the benefit of 
such an establishment to all classes. In 
the Boston Almanac for 1851, we find 
an account, from which we gather the 
following important details of descrip- 
tion of the picture, which we present for 
the information and gratification of the 
numerous readers of our illumined paper. 
The form of this structure is that of a 
“ Latin Cross,” having its four wings ra- 
diating at right angles from a “ central 
building.” The central building is four 
stories high; the lower story (on a uni- 
form level with the cellars or work-rooms 
of the north, east, and west wings) con- 
tains the bathing-rooms, cleansiug-rooms, 
furnace, and fuel rooms; the two next 
stories contain the general guard-room, 
to be used also as a work-room ; the next 
story is the chapel; and the upper story 
is the hospital. The south wing is four 
stories high; the lower one contains the 
family kitchen and entry of the superin- 
tendent’s family ; the second is appropri- 
ated for the family parlors of the superin- 
tendent, and a room for the use of the di- 
rectors, together with the entrances and 
staircases, and the openings or carriage 
way, for receiving paupers. The stair- 
cases communicating with the guard- 
room, and with the cleansing-rooms in 
the lower story of the cen building, 
are also located in this story. The two 
remaining stories will be used for the 
family sleeping-rooms—together with the 
entries, passages, closets, and staircases. 
Each of the north, east, and west wings is 
three stories high, with basements and 
attics over the whole surface of each wing. 
The basements are for work rooms. The 
remaining stories, including the attics, 
contain the wards, hospitals, and day- 
rooms for the inmates, together with the 
sleeping and inspection rooms for the 
nurses and attendants. There are eight 
circular towers attached to the exterior 
walls of the north, east, and west wings ; 
they contain the water closets requisite 
for the inmates of the building ; two of 
them contain staircases. The dimensions 
of the building are as follows, in round 
numbers: The centre building is 75 feet 
square and 75 feet high, eavh perpendicn- 
lar corner being subtended by the section 
of a circle. The superintendent’s bouse, 
if the building faves the west, makes the 
west side of the centre building, except 
the circular corners, and is thrown out by these corners 50 feet b 
50 on the ground, and 50 high; so that it stands almost as nacin | 
separated from the main building as if it were entirely disconnect- 
ed with it, and is still near enough for the convenience of the su- 
perintendent. The north wing, intended particularly for women, 
is 100 feet by 50, and 50 feet high. The south wing, intended 
for men, is of the same dimensions. The east wing, intended for 
different classes, is 200 feet by 50, and 50 fect high. As paupers 
arrive, they are received by the superintendent, and placed in the 
several parts of the building to which they may belong. 


VIEW OF THE NEW ALMSHOUSE, DEER ISLAND, BOSTON HARBOR. 
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CANAL BOATS, AT NEW YORK, 

Next to the immense foreign export and import trade, comes 
the inland trade. The whole of the western country from Lake 
Superior finds a depot at New York. The larger quantity of 

roduce finds its way to the Erie Canal, from thence to the Hudson 

iver to New York The canal boats run from New York to 
Buffalo, and vice versa. These boats are made very strong, 
being bound round by extra guards, to protect them from the 
‘manv thumps they are subject to. They are towed from Alban 
to New York—from ten to twenty—by a steamboat, loaded wit 
all the luxuries of the West. The view represented above is tak- 
en from Pier No. 1, East River, giving a slight idea of the im- 
mense trade which, néxt to foreign trade, sets New York alive 
with action. We subjoin from alate census a schedule of the 
trade; the depot of which, and the modus operandi, Mr. Wade, 
our artist. has represented in the engraving above, in so truthful 
and lifelike a manner. In 1840, there were 474,543 horses and 
mules, 1,911,244 neat cattle, 5.118.777 sheep, 1 900.065 swine, poul- 
try valued at $1,153,413, 12,286,418 bushels of wheat, 2,520,060 
do. of barley, 20,695,847 do. of oats, 2,979,323 do. of rye, 
2,287,885 do. of buckwheat, 10,972286 do. of Indian corn, 
9,845,295 lhs. of wool, 447,250 do. of hops, 30,133.614 bushels of 
potatoes, 3,127,047 tons of hay, 10,048,109 pounds of sugar, 
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GOLD RING FROM CITIZENS OF SAN FRANCISCO TO GEN. PIERCE. 


1735 lbs. of silk cocoons ; the products of the dairy, $10,496,021 ; 
t'! e orchard, $1,701,935 ; lumber, $3,891,302 ; 6799 gallons of wine. 
In this connection we may say, the Hudson and Erie Canal is a 
noble work of enterprise. It passes from Albany along the west- 
ern bank of Hudson River, until it meets the Mohawk ; then runs, 
in a northwesterly direction, up the southwestern bank of the riv- 
er, to the town of Rome, where it tarns more westerly, on a sum- 
mit level of about sixty miles, without a lock, and, passing in a 
line corresponding, in some measure, to the direction of the south- 
ern shore of Lake Ontario, and crossing the Seneca and Genesee 
Rivers in its course, communicates with Lake Erie at Buffalo, 363 
miles from a, But canals are fast giving place to railroads, 
speed in business being the order of the day. 
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CANAL BOATS ON THE NORTH RIVER, NEW YORK. 


RING PRESENTED TO GEN. PIERCE. 

It is already pretty widely known to the public generally that 
a number of the citizens of San Francisco have caused to be man- 
ufactared and forwarded to Gen. Pierce, a most valuable and 
unique present, in the form of a massive gold ring, as a token of 
esteem for the president elect. Of this ring our artist has here- 
with given us an admirable representation. It is a massive gold 
ring, weighing upwards of a full pound. This monster ring, for 
chasteness of design, elegance of execution, and high style of fin- 
ish, has, perhaps, no equal in the world. The design is by Mr. 
George Blake, a mechanic of San Francisco. The circular por- 
tion of the ring is cut into squares, which stand at right angles 
with each other, and are embellished each with a beaut.fully exe- 
cuted design, the entire group presenting a pictorial history of 
California, from her primitive state down to her present flour- 
ishing condition, under 
the flag of our Union. 
Thus. there is given a 
grizzly bear in a men- 
acing attitude, a deer 
bounding down a slope, 
an enraged boa, a soar- 
ing eagle and a salmon. 


Then we have the Indian 
with his bow and arrow, 
the primitive weapon of 
self-defence; the native 
mountaineer on horse- 
back, and a Californian 
on horseback, throwing 
his lasso. Next peeps 
out a Californian tent. 
Then you see a miner at 
work, with his pick, the 
whole being shaded by 
two American flags, with 


VIEW OF TRINITY CHURCH, BRUADW AY, NEW YORK. {See opposite page.) 
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the staffs crossed and groups of stars in the angles. The part of 
the ring reserved for a seal is covered by a solid and deeply carv- 
ed plate of gold, bearing the arms of the State of California in the 
centre, surmounted by the banner and stars of the United States, 
and inscribed with “ Frank Pierce,” in old Roman characters. 
This lid opens upon a hinge, and presents to view underneath a 
square box, divided by bars of gold into nine separate com 
ments, each containing a pure specimen of the varieties of ore 
found in the country. Upon the inside is the following inseri 
tion : “ Presented to Frank Pierce, the Fourteenth President of 
United States.” The ring is valued at $2000. Our engraving 
gives a separate view of the lid, so as to represent the appearance 
of the top of the ring both when it is open and when it is closed. 
Altogether, it is a massive and superb affair, rich in emblematical 
design and illustration, and worthy its object. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


THE JUNIATA VALLEY. 
BY LIECT. EB. CURTISS HINE 
Where the winding Juniata, 
- Sparkling. glides towards the sea, 
Dweilt a peerless Ir im maiden, 
And her step was light and free. 
Smiled she in the early morning, 
Sung she in the hush of noon : 
Making mucic like the brooklet, 
Or the nightingale’s sweet tune! 


Happy was the young Elmina, 

Like the spring with blushing flowers, 
Were her round checks full of roses 

Culled from health’s resplendent bowers ; 
And her e was like 


In the frosty, wintry night, 


a star-beam 


When the sheeted snows are shining, 
And the moonlit world is bright. 


In the Juniata vatiey, 

In the days long. long gone by, 
Drooped the smiling young 
Pale her check and dim her eye. 

By the blue and winding river, 
May be seen 2 grassy mound ; 

There they laid the Indian maiden, 
And she slumbers sweet and sound. 
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{Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
THE TWO WILLS. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


Many years ago, it being sometime previous 
to the Revolution, a large and imposing, though 
somewhat irregular mansion, situated in the 
midst of grounds so extensive as to form an al- 
most princely domain, was in possession of a 
This 
estate was in one of the finest and most fertile 
districts of the Old Dominion, and Mr. Neville, 


who was a younger son of an English nobleman, 


gentleman by the name of Philip Neville. 


maintained much of the state, and exercised the 
same liberal hospitality, practised by the country 
gentlemen of his native land. 

It was a fine morning in autumn, and Mr. 
Neville stood near a window, with an open letter 
in his hand. A cloud was on his brow, and his 
lips were tizhtly compressed, as if he were un- 
der the influence of some angry feeling. 

“ A letter from my cousin, Richard Morton,” 
said he, as he raised his eyes, and met the in- 
quiring glance of a gentleman present, by the 
“He pretends that this es- 
tate belongs to him.” 

“ On what grounds ?”” 


name of Barclay. 


inquired Barclay. 

“ He asserts that my uncle, the original owner, 
cancelled the will which he made in my favor a 
few years previous to his decease, and made one 
in his ; but as no such will is to be found, I have 
aright to believe that no such one is in exis- 
tence.” 

“Do you know what reason he has for his 
assertion ¢”’ 

“ He says that Uncle Neville, only afew hours 
before he died, told him that he had made a new 
will, and given the property to him, but failed to 
designate the place where it was deposited. He 
now calls upon me to relinquish the estate, and 
terms, that if I don’t 
accede to his demand, he shall not hesitate to re- 


intimates in rather broad 


present me as a man without honor or integri- 
ty. Had it not been for this threat, I might 


have consented to a compromise.” 

“There is no knowing,” said Barclay, “that 
the will your uncle mentioned to him had any 
He might 
not, when he spoke of it, have been in his right 
mind. At any rate, were I in your place, I 
should let the matter rest at present. If there is 


existence, except in his imagination. 


} 


a will, it must certainly come to light.” 

If Mr. Neville and his friend had any inten- 
tion of pursuing the subject farther, they were 
prevented by the entrance of a young girl about 
seventeen. Her name was Agnes Granville, and 
toa form of almost fauliless symmetry, was 


added a face of great beauty and sweetness of 
expression. Mr. Neville was her step-father. 
Her mother, a young widow when she became 
his wife, died in a few years afterward, and since 
then, Agnes had truly been the light of his home. 
He had always intended that she should be sole 
heiress to his estate, If the will alluded to 


should be found, he would not have even a home 
to give her, for he wouid himself be homeless. 
At her appearance, the cloud which had dark- 
ened his brow disappeared, as if by magic; but 
it returned as his eye fell on the open letter, 
which he still held in his hand. For a moment, 
he resolved to acquaint her with its contents, but 
when he raised his eyes to her bright and beam- 
ing countenance, his heart failed him. 


ness, 


“Why,” thought he, “should a shadow fall 
across her path a moment sooner than can be 
avoided ¢” 

The morning which had been so bland and 
cheerfal, was succeeded by a gloomy afternoon, 
and a little after sunset, a heavy rain commenced 
falling, attended by a strong gusty wind. Mr. 
Neville, Agnes and Barclay, as they sat together 
in a comfortable apartment, before a blazing 
wood fire, occasionally paused in their conversa- 
tion, when a gust of wind, more violent than or- 
dinary, shook the windows, and drove against 
them the sleet and rain. 

“ A wild night,” said Barclay. 

“Yes,” replied Neville; “even with my ro- 
bust health, I should not care to be abroad on 
such a night as this.” 

Agnes rose and went to a window, but every- 
thing without was wrapt in impenetrable dark- 
A reflection of the warm, comfortable 
scene within, cast upon the murky air, was all 
that was discernible. Suddenly, the sound of 
horses’ feet, as they smote the hard, flinty path 
of the avenue leading to the house, mingled with 
the noise of the tempest, came to herear. She 
drew the curtain still farther aside, which shaded 
the window, that the light might shine more 
fully upon the path, and then resumed her place 
by the fireside. She had hardly done so, when 
the sharp strokes of the brazen knocker rung 
through the hall a summons so imperative that 
Mr. Neville hastened to see who had arrived, at 
the same time that a servant opened the outer 
door. A young man was admitted, mufiled ina 
cloak, from which the rain was running in 
streams ; while a plumed hat, such as was worn 
by cavaliers of that period, concealed his fea- 
tures. The hat presented anything but a jaunty 
appearance, the dripping plume being deprived 
of its wavy grace, while the brim, which, in more 
genial weather, would have been held in place 
by the diamond button which sparkled on one 
side of the crown, had been slouched to ward off 
the rain from its wearer. 

No doubt but at a more conspicuous season he 
would have worn both hat and cloak with much 


grace, but at this moment his appearance bor- 
dered on the ludicrous, as seen by Agnes, through 


the parlor door. 

“JT would attempt to excuse a visit so uncere- 
monious,” said he, “did not the peltings of the 
storm form an apology so much better than any 
which can be expressed in words.” 

“No apology of any kind is necessary from 
the traveller who does Philip Neville the honor 
to call on him, let the weather be foul or fair,” 
said the host. 

Had not the stranger been engaged in taking 
off his cloak, the start which he gave at the 
name of Neville might have excited notice ; as it 
was, it passed unobserved either by Mr. Neville 
or his servant, who stood ready to receive the 
dripping garment. 

Whatever might have caused his momentary 
discomposure, his self-possession was as quickly 
regained, and he did not fail to reply to this 


courteous remark in terms equally polite and 
civil, and concluded by saying that he had re- 
cently arrived from England, and that his name 
was Percy Gordon. 

“Tt was well,” said Mr. Neville, “that you 
discovered my house, which I should hardly 
thought you would have done, so far from the 
road, and through so many sheltering trees ; for, 
had you failed to do so, you must have ridden, 
at least, haifa dozen miles further before you 
came to a shelter.” 

“’Twas a light, shed from an uncurtained 
window, which guided me. Will Shakspeare 
might well say: 

‘ How far a little candle throws its beams !’ 
for I, at least, began to imagine that I was fol- 
lowing a will o’-the-wisp, so long and weary was 
the way I had to ride before I was able to de- 
cide that it really shone from beneath the roof of 
a house which was habitable.” 

By this time Gordon had entered the parlor, 
and Agnes was not a little surprised at the me- 
tamorphosis he had undergone by the removal 
of his hat and cloak. She had never seen a 
finer figure, or a countenance handsomer and 


more prepossessing ; and if the glance which he 
directed to Agnes could have been rightly inter- 
preted, it might have been set down as an ad- 
miring one. 

“I think you said that you had recently ar- 
rived from England,” said Mr. Neville, after 


Gordon was seated in comfortable proximity to 


the fire. 
did.” 


“You are doubtless a passenger in the ship 
Hermoine, then ?” 

“No, 1 came in the Pomona, which arrived 
only a few hours afterward, though it left port a 
week later.” 

A dead silence ensued. Mr. Neville was 
thinking of the letter he had received that morn- 
ing, and Gordon, whatever were his thoughts, 
did not appear to be exactly at his ease. Bare- 
lay, who sat a little distance from the latter, 
without appearing to do so, was attentively ob- 
serving him. He was something of a physiog- 
nomist, and took pleasure in forming conclusions 
relative to a person’s character, by the general 
traits of the countenance. His speculations this 
time were favorable to their object. They could 
not have well been otherwise; for the open 
brow, the deep hazel eyes, the finely cut lips with 
their classic curve, in which there was a strange 
mingling of hauteur and sweetness, formed an 
ensemble peculiarly attractive. Something there 
was, he felt sure, which caused him much em- 
barrassment, and, as his thoughts reverted to the 
conversation between himself and Mr. Neville in 
the morning, the thought struck him that Percy 
Gordon might, in some way, be connected with 
the Mr. Morton, cousin to Neville, who had laid 
claim to the estate. All at once, a kind of 
dreamy memory seemed to dawn upon him, 
that, previously to his leaving England, which 
was about seven or eight years since, he had 
seen Percy Gordon at the residence of Mr. Mor- 
ton, and that he was a nephew of Mrs. Morton. 
The more he looked at the young man, the 
brighter and more distinct the memory grew. 

Had the will alluded to been found, after the 
letter was sent, and had Gordon been delegated 
to be the bearer of the inauspicious tidings which 
reduced Philip Neville and his step-daughter to 
penury? Such were the questions which natu- 


rally grew out of the thoughts which had already 


suggested themselves to his mind. He, at the 
same time, imagined, by the insight which he 


thought he had gained into the young man’s ; 


character, that it would be to him a most un- 
grateful task. 


Neville, at last, as if suddenly reminded of 


what was due to his stranger guest, aroused him- 
self from the fit of abstraction into which he had 
fallen. He made many general inquiries rela- 
tive to his native land, all of which were answer- 
ed to his satisfaction, when he said somewhat 
abruptly : 

“T have a cousin in England, by the name of 
Morton; it is possible that you have heard of 


him.” 
Mr. Neville waited for an answer. Barclay 


looked at Gordon, and thought he changed color, 
as after some hesitation, he replied that he had, 
This confirmed the suspicion he already enter- 


tained; but, though he watched his friend Ne- 
ville, he could not see by his appearance that he 
entertained the most remote idea that Gordon 
was in any way whatever connected with his 
cousin. He was too unaccustomed to dissemble 
to prevent its being manifest, had such been the 


case. 

As the evening wore away, Mr. Neville’s spir- 
He became more and more pleased 
with Gordon, who, as his host grew more social, 
was able to throw off the depressing embarrass- 
ment, which had, at first, checked the pleasing 


conviviality natural to him. 


its rose. 


The sun, after a night of storm, rose in un- 
clouded splendor. The rain-drops hung like 
jewels on the autumn foliage, and there was a 
balminess in the air like the breath of summer. 

“Now you are here, you must stay, for, at 


least, a number of weeks,” said Mr. Neville, who 
had been pointing out to his young guest the 
improvements he had been recently making on 
his plantation. 

There was a slight corrugation of Gordon’s 
brow, as if the words of his host brought to mind 


some painful thought. As he did not immedi- 
ately reply, Mr. Neville said : 


“Is there anything to prevent you from stay- 
ing a while ?” 

“ Nothing, and yet I—” 

Whatever he had intended to say, was cut 
short by the sudden appearance of Agnes on 


horseback, who, by an abrupt turn of a thickly- 
shaded lane, was brought so near them that, had 
she not suddenly checked her horse, their safety 
might have been endangered. 

The clear morning air, joined to the exhilarat- 
ing exercise of riding, had imparted to her 


cheeks a rich bloom, and a sparkling lustre to 


her dark eyes, which made her look even more 
charming than the previous evening. 


“Abroad so early?” said Gordon, with a 
graceful bow 

“ This is the time for my daughter to gather 
the roses for her cheeks,” said Mr. Neville, as he 
looked at her with mingled admiration and fond- 
ness, as she maintained her seat in the saddle 
with apparent ease and perfect grace, notwith- 
standing the inclination manifested by the spirit- 
ed animal to indulge in sundry eccentric cara- 
coles. 

“ Come, Gipsey,” said she, in a soothing voice, 
and patting the proudly arched neck, “ this will! 
never do. You will bring scandal on yourself 
by such an unseasonable display of your vola- 
tile spirits, and worse still on your mistress, by 
showing that she spoils you by permitting you 
to have your own way.” 

Her voice seemed to have a spell in it, for 
Gipsey at once commenced walking by the side 
of the gentlemen with a dainty mincing step, 
and so light withal as to scarce leave a trace of 
her footsteps on the mossy path. 

“If,” said Gordon, “I might venture to ac- 
cept your father’s invitation, and remain here a 
few days —” 

“* Weeks—weeks—nothing short of weeks !” 
broke in Mr. Neville. 

“Must it be weeks? Then there will be the 
more reason for me to urge my request. I was 
about to express a wish that your daughter 
would permit me to accompany her in some of 
her morning rides, for though I can never hope to 


‘ witch the world with noble horsemanship,’ 
I have always, since early boyhood, had a great 
fondness for riding.” 

“T have no great partiality for solitary excur- 
sions,” said Agnes, “either equestrian or pedes- 
trian.” 

‘That is what she has not,” said Mr. Neville. 
“When cousin Frank was here last summer, I 
couldn't keep them in the house long enough to 
read the newspapers to me, if I was fortunate 
enough to receive a package from England.” 

By this time, they had arrived near the house, 
where a servant stood in waiting to take the 
horse. Gordon stepped forward and assisted 
Agnes to alight, with rather a grave air, The 
truth was, the spectre of that cousin Frank, al- 
luded to by Mr. Neville, whom he heartily 
wished could be banished to the wilds of Siberia, 
was stalking before him. 

Agnes went into the honse, sodid Mr. Neville, 
but Gordon, who saw Barclay at a little dis- 
tance, went to meet him. 

“ You are a particular friend of Mr. Neville, I 
believe,” said Gordon, after he and Barclay had 
interchanged a few common place remarks. 

“Tam, and my friendship was never more 
worthily bestowed.” 

“T do not doubt it. What little I have seen 
of him since my arrival, tends to give me a very 
favorable impression of him. I was prepared to 
encounter quite a different person.” 

“Then Iam not mistaken. Your visit here 
was intentional.” 

“Tt was, though last night, bewildered by the 
storm and darkness, I lost my way, and had no 
suspicion, till I heard the name of Nevilie, that 
I had arrived at the place I was in pursuit of. I 
found that Mr. Neville did not recollect my 
name, though he must have scen me when I was 
a boy at the house of his cousin, Richard Mor- 


ton ; and I had not the courage, after the cordial 
reception he gave me, to explain the object of 
my visit to this country, and thus at once assume 
what he would consider a hostile position to- 
wards him. I knew the task I had undertaken 
would be a most disagreeable one, under any 
circumstances, and I would have gladly evaded 
it; but, unhappily, I could not, without compro- 
mising the cemfort of an only sister,—perhaps 
deprive her of the very means of subsistence. 
The aversion which I felt on my first arrival, at 
disclosing the ohject of my voyage across the 
Atlantic, has now increased ten-fold, or rather it 
has changed to absolute dread. What shall I 


do? What should you advise me to do?” 

*‘T cannot give advice without knowing what 
you have undertaken to do,” said Barclay, 
smiling. 

“ True, but being the particular friend of Mr. 
Neville, you must certainly have heard him men- 
tion something about a certain will, which, if 
found, would deprive him of the princely do- 
main where he now lives.” 

“Thave. His cousin wrote to him something 
about ita number of years ago—just after the 
uncle died; but, as he heard no more from him, 


he concluded that he intended to let the subject 
drop.” 
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*‘ But he received a letter by the Hermione.” 

* And you know what it contained ?” 

“T do, and suspect that your business here is 
to let him know that the will is found.” 

“Ttis. The vessel by which the last letter on 
the unpleasant su‘ ject was sent, had hardly got 
out of sight when the will came to light ina 
most unlooked-for manner.” 

“ You are aware,” said Barclay, “ that besides 
this estate, Mr. Neville has nothing, except a 
little personal property, and that his step daugh- 
ter is wholly dependent on him for a mainte- 
nance.” 

“T feared that such was the case by some 
casual remarks made by Mr. Neville, while we 
were just now walking together. Till then, I 
had been under the impression that the Virginia 
estate constituted but «a small part of his pro- 
perty.” 

“ And what make; it seem harder,” said Bar- 
clay, “is, he came t live on the estate by his 
uncle’s desire, with the full impression that it 
was to be his. Had it not been so, he might, by 
some means, have endeavored to acquire some 
property. Now, his cousin Morton does not 
need this estate—is, in fact, better without it.” 

“ He certainly does not need it, his annual in- 
come from property inherited by Mrs. Morton 
alone being ample to enable him and his family 
to indulge in all the luxuries of life.” 

“If he knew all, would he not have the gene- 
rosity to give up his claim?” 

“T am afraid not.” 

“T know he used to have the name of being 
grasping and avaricious.” 

“T wish I could say that it was undeserved. 
One thing, however, I can say, and that is, I 
wish he had selected some other agent to settle 
the disagreeable business. I have half a mind 
to write to him, and say that I will have nothing 


to do about it, let the consequence be what it 


will.” 
“If you refuse, another will be employed in 


your stead, who may have less consideration for 
the feelings of Mr. Neville, and who will conse- 
quently manage the affair with much less deli- 


cacy,” 

Gordon remained silent a few moments, and 
then said: 

“ Will it be asking too great a favor to request 
you to break the matter to him? To let him 
know that the stranger he welcomed with so 
much hospitality had come for the express pur- 
pose to deprive him of a home.” 

“ Will it not be better for you to speak to him 
yourself?” 

“Perhaps it would, but I cannot.” 

A servant now came to tell them breakfast was 
ready, and Barclay, on Gordon’s repeating his 
request, promised compliance, the first favorable 
opportunity. Mr. Neville, when they entered 
the breakfast room, told them that he was unex- 
pectedly called away, and should be obliged to 
he absent a week or more. He told Gordon that 
he must not, on any account, leave, during his 
absence. 

Barclay found no opportunity to speak to him 
before his departure, and it must be confessed 
that Gordon experienced a sense of relief when 
he found that the communication was necessari- 
ly delayed, as it gave him a chance of enjoying 
the society of Agnes a few days, during which, 
he could not help hoping that he should learn 
something relative to the cousin Frank, who, the 
past summer, had been th> companion of her 
walks and rides. 

In about a week, Mr. Neville returned. It 
was late in the evening when he arrived, and the 
following morning, Barclay souyht and obtained 
2 private interview with him. Knowing him to 
be naturally passionate, Barclay was prepared 
for the burst of stormy indignation which fol- 
lowed the communication. 

“ Tell him,” said Neville, “that I do not ex- 
pect him to remain here a moment longer than 
is absolutely necessary. His horse will be at the 
door in five minutes. I shall not see him—I 
never desire to see him again. Whatever com- 
munication he finds it necessary to make, let 
him do it by writing, or through any person he 
may choose toemploy. Tell him also, as I shall 
use all possible dispatch in leaving this place, 
he need not be impatient, even though he is to 
be my successor.” 

“T don’t think that he has any thought of 
being your successor,” Barclay ventured to say. 

“Ts it not plain as day that he has? Richard 
Morton has no idea of coming here, This fel- 
low, depend upon it, is to manage the estate for 
him.” 


“Tf I read him rightly, he would sooner beg 
his bread than take possession of your home. 
Be assured that he suffers severely at the bare 
thought of your being obliged to leave a place 
which owes half its value to your judicious 
management.” 

“ All fudge! Why did he undertake a task 
for which he pretends to have so little liking ?” 


“He is poor, and has a sister who finds a 
shelter beneath Richard Morton’s roof. Her 
home is respectable, if not pleasant, and to have 
refused his uncle’s request, would have been the 
same as to deprive her of that home. Besides, 
he did not realize, before he saw you, whata 
very disagreeable task he had undertaken, it 
having been impressed on his mind that you 
were a different person from what he found 
you.” 

“He imagined me to be a snarling, peevish, 
cross-grained old fellow, I sappose,—in short, a 
kind of bearin human shape, from having so 
long lived in the woods.” 

“T cannot say what his opinion of you was—” 

“ Whatever it was, is a matter of perfect in- 
difference to me,” interrupted Mr. Neville. 

“T know that he now thinks highly of you,” 
resumed Barclay, “and he entertains no doubt 
that means were taken to prejudice your uncle’s 
mind against you, which was the true cause of 
his making a will in favor of Richard Morton.” 

“Well, Barclay, say no more about it. I re- 
peat the wish that he will leave without delay, 
and that I may never see him again. In six 
weeks, at farthest, he may return and take pos- 
session here. He will find no one to dispute his 
right.” 

As soon as Barclay had kft him, Mr. Neville 
locked himself into the room he called his libra- 
ry, to preclude the possibility of his again meet- 
ing Percy Gordon, for somehow he distrasted 
his ability to retain his anger against him, if 
only momentarily exposed to the influence of a 
countenance so full of manly beauty, and with a 


look so disdainful of all that was low and 
treacherous. 


It was not long—certainly not more than three 
minutes,—before he heard a horse dash swiftly 
by his window. He knew that Perey Gordon 
was its rider, and it required much exertion of 
will to master the impulse he felt to rise and 
look out, in order to obtain a parting glimpse of 
one whom he had already begun to regard with 
affection as well as esteem, ere he learned from 
Barclay the object of his visit. 

Agnes and Gordon had just returned from a 
walk when Barclay sought the latter, for the pur- 
pose of making known to him the result of his 
interview with Mr. Neville. 

“T cannot blame him,” said Gordon; “ but 
the day will come when he will be convinced 
that he has been unjust towards me.” 

He would gladly have remained long enough 
to say a few words to Agnes, of whose cousin 
Frank he was no longer jealous, he having as- 
certained that, instead of a gentleman, as he had 


supposed, it was a lady who bore that appella- 
tion; but the peremptory manner in which Mr. 
Neville had urged his departure, had aroused his 
pride, which was not entirely unmixed with an- 
ger, and made him resolve to obey to the very 
letter. A wave of the hand, and the words— 
“ Farewell, Agnes,” as he quickly passed the 
spot where she stood, was all that he permitted 
himself. 

Agnes was not long left in ignorance as to the 
cause of his sudden departure. Barclay, in com- 
pliance with Gordon’s request, told her what had 
taken place; and with all the sorrow and regret 
it caused her, more on her step-father’s account 
than her own, her faith in Gordon’s worthiness 
was not for a moment clouded. 

When Gordon left Mr. Neville’s, he proceeded 
directly to Richmond, where he found letters 
from home. One was from his sister, and con- 


tained auspicious and most unexpected tidings. . 


Their maternal uncle, a bachelor, who had more 
money than he knew what to do with, had been 
to London, sought her out, and was so well 
pleased with her that he had secured to her 
twenty-five thousand pounds. 

“ What he has done for you,” she went on to 
say, “may be seen in a letter Uncle Thomas 
has written you, which will reach you the same 
time that mine does.” 

A third letter was from Mr. Richard Morton, 
requesting him to sell the estate in Virginia at 
public auction. 

Gordon’s determination was at once taken, 
and as soon as he could procure writing mate- 
rials, he wrote a letter to Mr. Philip Neville, in 


which he enclosed a copy of the instructions 
which he had just received relative to the sale of 
the estate. He requested that Mr. Neville would 
appoint any day he chose for the sale of the pro- 
perty, within three months from the date of his 
letter. When Mr. Neville received it, Agnes 
and Barclay were both present. He quickly ran 
his eye over the contents, and with a frown, 
tossing it on a table, exclaimed passionately : 


“Tam ready to-day—this hour—this minute !” 

Barclay looked at him inquiringly. 

“ Read that letter,” said Neville. “It is from 
that fellow—that Gordon.” 

“What is the least possible time,” said he, 
after Barclay had read it, “necessary to make 
arrangements for the sale?” 

“They might be made in a week,” replied 
Barclay, “though two would be better. But, as 
Gordon will wish to be present, will it not be as 
well to say three weeks ?” 

“Tt will. 
will be so obliging, I should prefer to have you 
write.” 

“ Certainly ; I will write at once.” 

The necessary arrangements were commenced 
without delay, and prosecuted with so much dili- 
gence that all was ready at the appointed day. 
Mr. Neville and Agnes found a temporary resi- 
dence beneath the roof of some friends. 
they were to do ultimately, the hurry and exer- 
tion attendant on their sudden removal left them 
no time to reflect. 

Wednesday morning, just three weeks from 
the time Mr. Neville received Gordon’s letter, a 
flag was waving at a corner of the mansion, the 
largest and most ancient in the Old Dominion. 
An auction was an event of rare occurrence, and 
people came from a distance of many miles, in 
order to be present. Some had thoughts of pur- 
chasing, but more were mere lookers-on. 


There had been time for Perey Gordon to ar- 


rive, for Barclay had sent his letter by a special 
messenger, but he was not present. 


edge of, was the most active bidder. For a 
while, several gentlemen bid against him, but 


when the property had been run up to what was 
considered its full value, competition ceased. 
Those who most wished to possess it, did not 
feel able to give more than it was worth. The 
stranger, therefore, after a reasonable delay, was 
declared to be the purchaser. 

Till after the sale of the property, Mr. Neville 
had not fully realized that he was cast upon the 
world without a home, and almost pennilesss. 


As he sat alone in the room which had been as- | 


signed to him in his friend’s house, in the gloom 
of the evening, he had never, in his whole life, 


felt so wretched. His mental energies were, for | 


the time, utterly prostrate. Agnes, too, felt suf- 
ficiently miserable, though she did her utmost to 
appear cheerful. 

In something over a week from the time the 


estate was sold, a package, much too large for a | 


letter, was received by Mr. Neville. He had no 
idea as to what it could be. He was expecting 
nothing, and he looked a second time to see if it 
was really directed to him. Philip Neville, Esq, 
written in a bold, clear hand, put the question to 
rest; and without further demur, he broke the 
seal and opened it. 

The first paper which presented itself proved 
to be a deed, by which the estate, recently sold 
at auction, was conveyed to him by Percy Gor- 
don. At first he was tempted to believe that it 
was alla miserable jest, for so bitter were his 
feelings towards Gordon, that he was prepared 
to think him capable of insulting him in his ad- 


versity. On examining it, however, he found 
that the document was genuine. In a few lines 
which accompanied it, all was explained. Gor- 
don informed him of his altered fortunes, and in 
the most delicate manner, begged him to allow 
him the privilege of restoring the property, which 
he could do, without any pecuniary injury to 
himself. 

“Restore it?” said Neville, addressing Bar- 
clay. ‘ How came it his to restore ?”’ 

“Ts there no explanation ?”’ said Barclay. 

“O yes—in my hurry it escaped me. He says 
he was the purchaser of the estate, the person 
who bid it off having been employed by him.” 

Mr. Neville’s anger was not proof against all 
this, although he declared that he neither could 
nor would consent to the restoration of the 
estate. 

“‘ By refusing, I think you will make him very 
unhappy,” said Barclay. 

“But [ cannot be beholden to him for a 
home.” 


I will write and tell him, or, if you | 


What | 


A gentle- | 
man, whom no one seemed to have any know!l- 


“You need not be beholden—give him an 
equivalent.” 

“ Barclay, are you mocking me ?” 

“No, lam not mocking you—I am in right 
good earnest.” 

“T do not understand you. What have I to 
give?” 

“That which Perey Gordon will value more 
than half a dozen such estates.” 

“ Ah, I know what you mean,” said Neville, 
| with a sudden lighting up of his countenance. 
| “You are thinking of Agnes—he shall have 


her.” 
| 


| “That is, if she will consent,” said Barclay, 
smiling, and looking at Agnes, whose color was 
a good deal heightened, he could perceive, 
though her face was half averted. 

“She shail consent. I have been unjust to 
him—abused him, and he has rendered good for 
evil. If he wants Agnes, he shall have her. 
Write to him, Barclay, and tell him to come.” 


| Gordon, who had for more than a week been 
| subjected to the almost unendurable torture of 
| suspense—for he haif expected that the deed 
would be contemptuously returned to him— 
made no unnecessary delay in accepting Mr. 
Neville’s invitation, contained in Barelay’s letter. 
In a few days, everything in and around the old 
mansion wore its usual aspect. No one would 
have imagined that the sound of the auctioneer’s 
hammer had ever re-echoed through its spacious 
halls. 

A change came soon, however, in Agnes’s 
room, where there was an unusual display of 
| laces, gauzes, ribbons, satins and brocades; and 
| if any opinion could be formed from the bright 
and beaming face which was often seen bending 
over them, it may be presumed that Mr. Neville 
| found no very decided opposition, when he told 

his step daughter, that he had promised Percy 
| Gordon, that she should be his bride, 


It was not long before the department over 
which the housekeeper presided, gave indications 
of an approaching festival, and the servants be- 
gan to whisper among themselves, that there 
would soon be a wedding. This would have 


been considered far from a joyful event, had 


they not known that Perey Gordon, already a 
great favorite with them all, had yielded to the 
earnest entreaty of Mr. Neville, and promised 
| that his home, should also be the home of him- 
| self and Agnes, when she became his wife. 

THE REALITY. 

Grace Greenwood found nothing of romance 
in the celebrated Vale of Avoca. ‘I looked in 
vain,” she says, “in the little streams Avonmore 
and Avonberg, in their wedding at Castle How- 
ard, and in their subsequent two in-oneness, their 
slow, sedate, matrimonial on-flow, as the Avoca, 
| for that ‘ purest of crystal’ which gleams in the 

song—the poet’s words have a more silvery ‘iow- 
| ing than these waters, and this valley’s ‘ bright- 
| est of green’ is surpassed by the verdancy of the 
romantic tourist who comes hither hoping to be- 
hold a picture of entrancing loveliness, which 
was ‘all in the eye’ of the melodist. The cur- 
rent of the Avoca is evidently discolored by the 
copper mines worked on its banks, most unpoetic 
and unlooked for adjuncts to that ‘scene of en- 
chantment.’ Yet, believe me, I felt a deerer 
| pleasure in seeing the poor countrymen of the 
poet earning an honest hvelihood by mining in 
those beautiful hills—rude avocation for the 
| ‘Sweet Vale of Avoca’—than I could have 
known in the perfect realization of his most 
” ' 
exquisite dreams.”—Arthur’s Home Gazette. 


TRUE GREATNESS. 

Were angels, if they look into the ways of 
men, to give in their catalogue of worthies, how 
different would it be from that which any of our 
species would draw up! We are dazzied with 
the splendor of titles, the ostentation of learning, 
| the noise of victories; they, on the contrary, see 
the philosopher in the cottage, who possesses 
his soul in patience and thankfulness under the 
pressure of what little minds call poverty and 
distress. The evening’s walk of a wise man is 
more illustrious in their sight than the march of 
a general at the head of a hundred thousand 
men. A contemplatioa of God’s work, a gener- 
ous concern for the good of mankind, and un- 
feigned exercise of humility, only constitute men 
great and glorious.— xchange. 


COMPOSITION OF TITE MOON, 

Every object on the surface of the height of 
one hundred feet is distinctly seen through Lord 
Rosse’s telescope, On its surface are craters of 
extinct voleanoes, rocks and masses of stone al- 
| most innumerable. But there are no signs of 
habitations such as ours, no vestige of architec- 
| tural remains to show that the moon is or ever 
was inhabited by a race of mortals similar to 
ourselves. No water is visible, no sea, no river 
| —all seems desolate.—London Globe. 


But to the earth some special good doth give. 


| For nought so vile that on the earth doth live, 
Shakspeare 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


“The Young Wife: or Spending and Earning,” a story 
by Auice B Neat. 

“ Stories of Gods and Goddesses,” No.I. The Golden 
Fleece (illustrated), by T. BuLrinca 

“A Gleam of Sunshine: or the Path of a Money Lend- 
er,” a story by T. Antaur. 

“Waifs from Washington,” No. I, by Ben: PeRiey 


Poore. 

Rosalthe ; or the Pioneers of Kentucky,” being the 
first chapters of an interesting tale of western life, by Dr. 
J.H Rostryson. 

“ A Visit to the Church: where Gray composed his 
Elegy,” verses by Mrs. L. H. SigourNeY. 

“A Flawed Statue,”’ poem by T. BucHaNnan Reap. 

“Old Father Time.” lines by Maturin M. Battov. 

“ Charity.” poem by Aueustine J. H. DuGANNe. 

“ A New Year's Carol,”’ by Francis A. DurIvaGs. 

“ Tnvocation,” by Ertan Louise CHANDLER. 

* Hymn to the Hopeful,” by Paa@se Carey. 

Voice of One De: by Atice Carey. 

“ Retrospection.”’ lines by Mrs. M. W Curtis. 

“ Reciprocity,” verses by J. Hunt. Jr. 

“The First Gray Hair,” lines by Carnotine A. HAYDEN. 

Identity,” poem by NEALE BeRyarp. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A fine allegorical picture, by Billings. representing the 
New Year. Old Winter is seen bringing forth the young 
year, 1853, in his arms, accompanied by the seasone— 
Spring, Summer and Autumn—while the Old Year 1852, 
all hoary and gray, is silently marching away into the 
forgotten past. 


Types of the Mind—illustrated. This will form a whole 
page of the Pictorial. and is the commencement of a series 
of elegant and peculiar illustrations, giving the likenesses, 
with a brief note of the handwriting, and the tomb, or 
otherwise, of eminent characters. Number one—which 
will be in our next number, the first of the volume—illus- 
trates the earliest mode of writing by hieroglyphics, the 
mode of the Egyptians and Hebrews, Indian autographs, 
and, finally, the signat Napoleon at the various pe- 
riods of his life. This is an entirely new and original 
feature of the Pictorial. 

Tilustrations of the ancient mythological story of the 
Golden Fleece ; a very interesting picture, illustrating Mr. 
Bulfinch’s sketches of the gods and goddesses, commenced 
in the new volume. 

A most seasonable picture, representing a sleighing 
scene in Russia, peculiar and national. 

A fine, brilliant picture, representing the late Count 
d'Orsay mounted upon a favorite horse. 

A very artistic picture, drawn by Devereux, called Old 
Mortality, being a copy of the piece of sculpture thus en- 
titled, cut by Mr, Thom, in Scotland, and now in 
Hill Cemetery, near Philadelphia. 

We shall present our readers with a large, full page pic- 
ture, drawn for us by Mr. Wade, of New York, represent- 

the New York American Crystal Palace. One of the 
largest and finest pictures we have yet given in our illus- 
trated paper. 

A very ext 'y ing puzzle scene, cover- 
ing an entire page, will be given. It was designed aud 
drawn for us by Lieut. King, of the United States Reve- 
nue Service, and will form a puzzle to occupy these long 
winter evenings. The key to unlock its mystery will be 
given in the second number of the new volume. 

A fine allegorical picture of January will be presented, 
characteristic and appropriate for the season. 

A view of the Western Military Institute at Drennen 
Springs, Kentucky, drawn for us by Mr. Kowse. 


“Tae American Union.”—The American 
Union, published by R. B. Fitts & Co., Boston, 
has recently commenced a new volume with 
new headings and a complete suit of new type 
throughout. This paper is elegantly printed, 
and exceedingly well “made up,” its peculiar 
features being the publication of short domestic 
stories, and a great variety of contents, making 
it especially a choice national family newspaper. 
It is ably edited by our esteemed friend, William 
E. Graves, Esq., and, under the good business 
management of its publishers, cannot fail to 
maintain its present wide and constantly increas- 
ing popularity. Terms, $200 a year, in advance. 


BINDING THE PICTORIAL. 

We are now prepared to bind the volume of 
the Pictorial just completed, in our beautiful 
style, gilt edges, gilt back, and illumined covers, 
adding a new and’very beautiful title-page and 
index, all for the low price of one dollar each. 
We can supply any and all back numbers that 
may be wanted to complete sets, at six cents each. 
Those who wish to preserve the past volume in 
perfect style, have now an opportunity to do so, 
by applying at our office. 


GiEason’s Picrortat is the only illustrated paper wor- 
thy of the name, in the United States. In its artistic de- 
partment, the judicious liberality of the publisher is abun- 
dantly exhibited ; and the literary portion is not suffered 
to flag for want of proper attention —Keading Gazette. 


Paul Julien, the violinist, has 
been offered $20,000 and expenses for two 
years’ services. 


Frati.—Two or three more sham built houses 
have tumbled down in New York city. 


CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 

We had prepared a leading article, relating 
to the close of the volume and of the year, but 
want of room compels us to omit it. We need 
hardly tell our readers that this is the ast number 
of the third volume, and yet, owing to our doing 
our business strictly on the cash principle, it is 
very important that this fact should be remem- 
bered, since all subscriptions are stopped at the 
expiration of the time paid for, and no papers 
sent until the subscription is paid and thus re- 
newed. We trust that our readers will bear in 
mind the importance of at once renewing their 
subscriptions, then, and thus secure a prompt re- 
ceipt of the paper, without even a week’s delay. 
This, we think, will be more particularly desira- 
ble to them, from the fact that number one of the 
new volume will commence some new and novel 
features, of great beauty and interest, which we 
cannot find space to mention in detail. 

Among others is a very curious and elaborate 
picture, designed by Lieutenant C. W. King, of 
the U.S. revenue service, and is really a great 
curiosity. It will cover one entire page of the 
Pictorial, and embrace in its design some five 
hundred objects, each of which, by turning or 
reversing, is made to form parts or the whole of 
another subject, thus making it a most curious 
and puzzling study. Held in one position the 
figares will form perfect elephants, ships, faces, 
birds, railroad trains, rebusses, allegorical wiit- 
ing, curious mechanical designs ; reversed, all 
these designs will make very different objects, 
and yet quite as perfect and apparent, forming 
altogether a miraculous picture. Any person 
who shall write us out the key to it shall receive 
the Pictorial gratis for one year. In our second 
number, however, we shall explain the ingenious 
production. It is peculiarly appropriate for the 
holidays, and will form a source of great amuse- 
ment for the winter evenings. 

THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 

We present on page 412 a large and very fine- 
ly-executed piccure for Merry Christmas, a picture 
in which the juvenile portion of our readers will 
find unusual interest and pleasure. Already is 
the annual Christmas Tree established as one of 
the household gods of New England and a large 
portion of the States. Its story and significance 
is known to our most youthful readers; and in 
the picture which we present, many will recog- 


“nize a stréng likeness to the very same one which 


graced the parlor of their own home this same 
joyous Christmas of December, 1852. But par- 
ticularly is this ceremony and symbol observed 
throughout Germany, a custom consecrated by 
ages, and contributing vastly to domestic joy. 


» 


THIRD VOLUME BOUND. 

We have the third volume of the Pictorial now 
bound and for sale, in our usual style; with gilt 
edges, gilt back, and illumined sides, with a new 
and original title page and index, for $3 each. 
It forms a most elegant book for the centre-table, 
and comprises an immense fund of entertaining 
and instructive matter, with nearly one thousand 
fine engravings. The Pictorial is too well known 
to require an elaborate reference in this connec- 
tion. For sale at all the periodical depots. A 
more appropriate present than this volume makes, 
as a New Year’s gift, could hardly be found, so 
intrinsically valuable as well as ornamental. 

THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

On the first of January, we shall commence 
Volume VIII of the Flag of our Union, with a 
new heading, numerous elegant improvements, 
a new and beautiful suit of type, and new designs 
throughout. This long-established and favorite 
paper will continue its present popular course, 
and the publisher is resolved to live up to the 
motto adopted at its commencement—“ upward 
and onward.” The readers of the Pictorial will 
do well to remember that we send the Flag and 
Pictorial to one address for $4 a year. Now is 
the time to subscribe. 


“Tne MaMELvUKE: or, The Sign of the Mys- 
tic Tie.” —This excellent and very popular sto- 
ry, by Major Ben: Perley Poore, just com- 
pleted in the Pictorial, is now published in 
book form, and is for sale at all the periodical 
bookstores throughout the country. It is one of 
the most interesting stories that we have issued. 

Wesster.—Nearly $20,000 have been raised 
in Boston towards a monument for Webster. 


Personat.—Ole Bull, the violinist, is aged 
thirty-two years, of fine figure and proportions. 


1853. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 
VOL. IV. 


NEW TYPE, NEW HEADING AND 
SPLENDID IMPROVEMENTS, 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


GREAT REDUCTION OF PRICE! 


Determined to commence the year 1853 with 


100,000! 


circulation, we have resolved to reduce the price 
of our paper on the Ist of January, to such 
terms as shall place it within the reach of all, 
and enable us to increase our list of subscribers 
to the above number; we have therefore deter- 
mined to offer the most liberal inducement to 
clubs, so as to ensure the necessity for publish- 
ing this immense edition. 

Fully realizing the spirit of the age, the great 
improvement in art, and the constantly increas- 
ing intelligence of the people, we shall with this 
change of prices also vastly improve our already 
splendidly illustrated journal, so as to render it 
a most invaluable visitant to every home circle, 
both for the beauty of its mechanical execution, 
and the intrinsic value of the paper itself, as a 
literary record of the useful and beautiful. 

Therefore, having thoroughly perfected our 
plans, especially in improving our engraving 
department, as well as the literary character of 
the Pictorial, we shall bring out the paper in 
such a style as not only to merit all the enco- 
miums of praise so lavishly bestowed upon it, 
but also so as to challenge increased respect for 
its enhanced excellence and perfection. Some 
of the proposed features are entirely novel and 
new altogether, and will be duly announced. 
In short, the whole paper will be far superior to 
anything we have heretofore given to the public. 

By reference to our columns, it will be seen 
that we employ the best writers in the country, 
and shall continue to do so. Among them are 
the following ladies and gentlemen, who require 
no eulogium from us. 


Mrs. ANN S. STEPHENS, Rev. H. Hastinas WELD, 


Mrs. L. H. Stcourney, Henry Wo. Heaperr, 
Mrs. Atice B. Neat, T. BucHANAN Reap, 
Miss Poa@se Carey, T. 8. ARTaAUR, 


Miss Carey, 
Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE, 
Miss Anne T. 
Mrs. 8. P. Doventy, 
Mrs. C. A. Haypen, 
Mrs R T. 
Mrs. E. R. B. Wauvo, 


A. J. H. Duganne, 

Epes SARGENT, 

Geores W. Dewey, 
Francis A. DuRIVAGE, 
PARK BENJAMIN, 
Dr. J. V. C. Sura, 

Ben: Poors, 
ete:, ete., etc. ete., etc., ete. 


These are but a few of the names actually 
engaged upon and now contributing to the Picto- 
rial, and we respectfully call the attention of our 
readers to the fact, that never was such an array 
of literary talent engaged upon any newspaper 
establishment in this country. But our aim is 
upward and onward, and our readers and sub- 
scribers must reap the benefit. 

In pursuance of the plan we have sketched 
above, we offer the Pictorial at the following 


greatly 
REDUCED PRICES. 


TO CLUBS—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber,—one year, . . . $3 00 
2 subscribers, “ “ 


Any names may be added to the last number 
at the rate of $2 00 each, per annum. 

One copy of the Prcrorrat and one copy o 
the Frac or our Union one year, for $4 00. 

Now is the time to form clubs for the New Year. 
We hope our readers and postmasters through- 
out the country will form clubs at these rates. 

The paper will also be for sale at all the peri- 
odical depots throughout the country, and by all 
the newsmen, for S1x Cents per copy. 


Joun G. Saxe, Esge.—We were favored with 
a call from this poet wit, a day or two since, and 
were rejoiced to find him quite recovered from 
his late serious indisposition. To know Mr. 
Saxe, is to love him for his genial spirit and 
true manliness. 


C.uns.—Let the reader observe our club terms 
for the Flag and Pictorial. It will be seen that 
they are placed so low as to make the papers at- 
tainable by all classes of the community. 


Postacre.—The postage on our paper, it will 
be remembered, since the new law, is only one 
half a cent to any part of the United States. 


MARRIAGES > 


In this city, by Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge, Mr. Henry P- 

By Rev. D. P. Cilley, Mr. Edward A. Emmons to Miss 
Almira R. E both of Georgetown, Me. 

By Rev. A. 8. Francis, Mr. Thomas S. Gayton to Miss 
Charlotte Ann Hallock, both of New York. 

Mr. Griffith Stackhouse to Miss Jessie Buist ; Mr. Addi- 
son Swallow to Miss Sarah C. Seavey; Stillman M. Pratt, 
E-q., to Miss Harriet Bancroft, both of ; Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Bowen to Miss Hannah Goldthwait. 

At South Boston, Mr. Lucius H. Welbridge to Miss 
Mary E. Dunn. 

At Charlestown, Mr. E. R. Chandler, of Boston, to Miss 
E. 8. Downing. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Horace Lathrop, of Boston, to Miss 
a“ werd, Mr. Alfred Ritchie to Miss Catherine 

rchester, Mr. John F. Chase, of Boston, to Miss 
Sarah E. Douglass. 

At Jamaica Plain, Mr. I. Edwin Morrison, of 
Miss 8. M. Marble. 

At Medford, Mr. John H. Haskell to Miss Sarah E. Cut- 
pa = Boston ; Mr. George C. Hervey to Miss Azubah 

im 

At Lynn, Mr. Isaac P. Roberts to Miss Harriet Stanley; 
Mr. Robert Colling to Miss Abigail T. Curtis; Mr. Eben 
ezer Beckford to annah M. Clarrage ; ° 
Miss Esther Josselyn. 

pee, N. H., by Rev. William William 
8. Hillman to Miss Rosanne Ros 

At Clinton Furnace, Scioto county, Ohio 
Parker Cummiris, Mr. Wesley Crandall, of Far 
nace, to Miss Nancy Alice Glidden. ‘ 


Tn this city, Jabez Bullard, Eeq.. 79; Mrs. Mary Ann 
Greene. 33; Miss Elizabeth Stow Beal, 14; Mr. Rodney 
Clement, 50: Miss Frances T. Humphrey, 15; George 
Augustus Buffington, 5 mos.; Frances Ann Marshall, 4; 
Albert Edwards Stanwood, 5. 

At South Bosten, Mrs. Mary Harris, 77. 

At Roxbury, Mrs Abigail B. Gardner, 46. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Jason Clap, 79. 

At West Cambridge, Mr. John Frost, 67. 

At Medford, Mrs. Peggy Watts, 77. 

At Waltham, Anna Tilden, 21 mos. 

At Newton Lower Falls, Mrs. Eunice Daniell, 82. 

At Salem, Mrs. Elizabeth Coombs, 75. 

At Medway, Mrs. Clara Hunt, 69. 

At Dedham, Hon. William Ellis. 72. 

At Beverly, Mr. James Masury, 35. 

At Cohasset, Mrs. Betsey Stockbridge, 81. 

At Hingham, Mr. Edward Wilder, 71. 

At Lowell, Mr. Charles Bent, 62. 

At Worcester, Mr. Joseph Griggs, 66. 

At Tewksbury, Mr Edward Wood, 82. 

At Newbury, Mr. Richard Plumer, 80, 

At Haverhill, Mr. Amos B. Chase, 64. 

At Berlin, Mrs. Mary A Thurston, 25. 

At Pawtucket, Deacon Stephen Fisk, 69. 

At Hallowell. Me., Capt. Obadiah Albee, 86. 

At East Jaffrey, N. H., Mrs. Susan M. J 

At Surry, N. H , Mrs. Rachel Allen, 91. 

At New York, Mr. (saac T. Thayer, 35. 

At Ghent, N. Y , Mrs. Eunice Macy, 72. 

At New Orleans, Mrs. Cornelia L. Taylor, 45. 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


BF. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the ™ 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the nayy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four sqaare 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octave 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up te view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR, $400 PER ANNUM 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 

Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first of January and July; thus making two volumes 
per year, of four hundred and sixteen pages each. 

7 One copy of the Fiac or our Union, and one copy 
of the Prcroriat Drawine-Room CoMPANION, one year, 
for $5 00. 

The Picrorta, Drawine-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at tem cents per single copy 

Published every Sarurpay, by 

F. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHCLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. 8 Street, New York. 


jpruce 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & CO., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


A.C BAGLEY, 118 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 


EK. K. WOODWARD, cor. Fourth and Cheanyt, Louis, 
Subscriptions received at either of the above place« 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


RIYME OF THE AUTUMN RAIN. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 


When the wind shall come again, 
The jast leaflet will be cleft 

From tke bough that chafes the pane— 
Only two of us are left. 

Two of us to smile or weep, 

All the others are asleep. 


Ah, the winds more softly blow, 
But the wild rain falls instead ; 

And the last sad leaf must go: 
All its pretty mates are dead. 

So I sit in musing sad, 

Of the mates that I have had. 


And the while I make my rhymes, 
Harking to the dim rain fall, 

In between my dreams, sometimes, 
They come smiling, one and all. 

They of whom we are bereft— 

Only two of us are left. 


Many a time we lay across 
Beds of softest, whitest down, 
As it made the low roof moss 
Green upon a ground of brown. 
They who close beside me lay 
Do not hear the rain to-day. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE UNIVERSAL GENIUS. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON, 


Frank Hazarp was a universal genius; he 
” 


could “turn his hand to everything.” His ge- 
nius began to manifest itself at a very early pe- 
riod of life. When he was but two years of 
age, his little brother, a year his junior, in a sud- 
den fit of philosophical inquiry, or mental ab- 
straction, thrust one of his hands into his— 
Frank’s—mouth when the latter closed upon it 
like a turtle, wounding it severely ; upon which 
occasion his worthy mother remarked that 
Frank was an uncommon child. 

Wher 


ildren with a whip, the good lady knew he 


he got old enough to worry the other 


ch 
would be a famous wagoner, in nowise inferior, 
When he 


began to sail miniature ships upon the adjacent 


perhaps, to Daniel Morgan himself. 


frog-pond, his mother was certain he would 
talce to the sea. 
monly busy in cutting and hacking the peach- 


When he made himself uncom- 


trees most cruelly with his hatchet, she prophe- 
sied that he was destined for a ship-builder. 
When he knelt down, after family worship, and 
made mock prayers, his mother said he was no 
doubt designed by nature for the ministry; and 


” 


when he played “ soldier” with the boys, it was 
equally certain that he would distinguish himself 
in the military line. The same principle was 
adhered to, when he constructed cob-houses, and 
indicated the extraordinary bent of his youthful 
mind for architecture. 

When he made the neighbors unhappy by 
playing upon a tin pan, and keeping a running 
accompaniment with his voice, Mrs. Hazard felt 
greatly comforted; for to her it was sufficient 
assurance that he would one day be a star in the 
musical firmament, and equal, if not surpass, 
Beethoven and other celebrated composers. 

On one occasion when he made charcoal dia- 
grams of rather an obscure character on his 
mother’s newly washed floor, she exclaimed, in a 
sudden outburst of enthusiasm, “that the bent 
of his genius was plainer than ever.” 

So it will be seen that Frank’s genius began to 
display itself at a very “tender age ;” and his 
shrewd feminine progenitor was the first one to 
call attention to its unmistakeable signs. His 
genius continued to “stick out” in the same 
wonderful manner, nntil he was sixteen, when it 
was thought best that he should go to the L 
Academy, to be “ fitted for colleze.” He attend- 
ed that institution of learning just one week, in 


which time he made a great deal of trouble in 
school, and discovered that “stady did not agree 
with him.” His expansive mind could not bear 
to concentrate itself upon one subject ; no, its ge- 
nius must not be curbed; it must scintillate in 
all directions, and be a universal light to the 
world in general. 

And then his diseveet mother remembered that 
all truly great men which this or any other coun- 
try had ever produced, had detested study when 
they were young, and shrank instinctively from 
the pedagogue’s hard requiremenis. 

Frank was now allowed to have his own way 
for a time, and was the acknowledged “ genius ” 
of the family. At leagth his father concluded 
tat he had better “learn some kind of a trade,” 


and he was duly apprenticed to a cabinet maker. 
He worked just a day and two thirds, and ap- 
peared at the supper table of the paternal man- 
sion on the evening of the second. 

The fact was, his “ constitution was not strong 
enough” for that kind of business, and Mrs. 
Hazard asserted “ that she knew it wasn’t all the 
time ;” moreover, Frank’s genius did not run in 
that direction. He was “cut out for something 
better ; perhaps he was destined by an inscrutable 
Providence to honor one, or more, of the learned 
professions !” 

But Mr. Hazard doubted whether Frank had 
learning enough for that; to which his loving 
spouse replied that he was such an uncommon 
young man, he would succeed in anything he 
should give his attention to; and to prove this 
idea, Mrs. Hazard cited to him the singular fact 
that Frank began to wear stand-up dickeys when 
he was but fourteen years of age ! 

During his seventeenth year, Frank “ went a 
courting ”’ quite extensively ; and it was reported 
at one time that he was positively “engaged ” to 
no less than four very young ladies in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. It was also rumored, in 
addition to this, that he had addressed many lines 
of the most heart-rending poetry to seven or 
eight more young misses, who were not yet fairly 
emancipated from short clothes. 

When Mrs. Hazard heard rumors of this kind, 
she usually remarked “ that he was just such an- 
other eccentric genius as Robert Burns.” Sud- 
denly Frank took it into his head to go to sea; 
but to this his mother made some objections, 
and so he “ran away between two days” and 
shipped aboard of a schooner bound to New 
He was absent 
from his place at the table at home much longer 
than he was ever known to be before, for he was 
gone a fortnight. He left the schooner at New 
York “ without leave or license,” took the cars 
and came directly home, firm in the conviction 
that the sea did not “agree with him,” and that 
“sea captains lacked refinement and humanity.” 


York with a load of potatoes. 


Frank Hazard, after considerable reflection, 
turned his attention to “ civil engineering.” In 
order to be a civil engineer, he applied himself 
to close study for three days and two evenings, 
at the expiration of which, he “made up his 
mind that it was not a profitable kind of busi- 
He next tried landscape painting, and 
abandoned it because he “ could not bear medi- 
ocrity in anything he undertook.” If he did 
anything in that line, he wanted to go to Italy, 
the seat of the fine arts, and equal the old mas- 
Ile also gave a few days’ attention to arch- 
itecture, and found that it was not “just the 
cheese” for a man of his capacity. 


ness. 


ters. 


He would have launched into astronomy full 
tilt, but he observed in a very serious way : “ that 
if it hadn’t been for Newton, that would certainly 
have been his /orte, for his mind always had a 
lofty turn,” but said Newton had left but little to 
be accomplished in that field of labor—not 
enough to satisfy the soaring ambition of his 
intellectual soul. 

As for geology, it was of a too /ow a character 
to engage his serious consideration for any con- 
siderable length of time; moreover, if he should 
vrite a work on that subject, he might be both- 
ered to get a publisher. 

The next step in Frank Hazard’s meteoric ca- 
reer was law, which he pursued with character- 
istic zeal until he made the curious discovery that 
a young gentleman so conscientious as himself, 
could not consistently practise that profession. 
in, it was not always lucrative, and he had 
heard that some lawyers were absolutely obliged 
to “ chase rabbits for a living.” 

Medicine was next in 
the order of progression. He read three chapters 
in “* Wilson’s Anatomy,” and solemnly declared 
that the English language had been tortured out 
of all decency; and that the one who invented 
such hard words, ought to have been transported 
for life. He walked out of the office of Dr. 
Sawbones, weeping over the fall of man from 
his primitive state of physical and mental bliss ; 
and the total depravity of good sense in works 
Medicine was too dry a 


He left law in disgust. 


of anatomy in general. 
study for him! 

Next came theology; but Frank could not de- 
cile which of the many doctrines prevalent in 
the world, was just right. He took half a day to 
meditate on the subject, and got so sadly per- 
plexed, that he was obliged to soak his head in 
cold water for several hours to prevent general 
information of the brain. 

He had now tried about everything, and was 
ready to “branch out,” to use his mother’s 


words, and apply his “ universal genius” in the 
best way he could. 

When Frank had recovered a little from his 
theological shock, he condescended to try the 
“‘apothecary’s art ;” but the first prescription he 
was trusted to put up, he supplied arsenic for 
magnesia, and opium for gum myrrh. The 
mistake was discovered just in time to save the 
patient’s life—by the intervention of a stomach 
pump. 

To a mind so peculiarly organized as Frank’s, 
this little incident was enough to fill his benevo- 
lent soul with horror. He took a solemn fare- 
well of the mortar and pestle, and earnestly re- 
quested his mother never to pound salt when he 
was in the house, for it “‘revived unpleasant 
reminiscences.” The valedictory lines which 
he composed at that crisis in his eventful career, 
are not now extant, but it is believed that they 
evinced remarkable genius, even for him. 

He succeeded no better in the grocery business, 
for he frequently sent table salt for powdered 
sugar, cream of tartar for soda, pepper for all- 
spice, and yellow snuff for cinnamon, which 
made it rather bad for his employer ; consequent- 
ly he was discharged without a recommendation. 

Our genius now “set up for himself” in the 
dry goods trade, and broke down at the end of 
three months, in debt to everybody who had 
trusted him. ‘This failure he attributed to his 
unwavering honesty, as he ‘couldn’t bear to 
take advantage of people.” He now had an at- 
tack of the “ California fever,” and his father 
fitted him out.to go to that region of wealth. 
After he was in readiness, he gave up the idea 
entirely, for it was very evident that a man of 
his genius ought to get a good living anywhere ; 
besides, the state of society was bad in California ; 
people had to work hard for their gold, and the 
climate was unhealthy. 

Thus the universal genius went on from one 
thing to another, succeeding in nothing, just be- 
cause he was “not appreciated.” He got mar- 
ried, after many failures; but did not ‘settle 
down,” and has not to this day. Sometimes he 
works a liitle on a farm; sometimes he does 
something at different mechanical trades; then 
he takes up with some new-fangled notion, and 
expects to make a fortune in a few months. He 
labored several weeks to invent “ perpetual mo- 
tion,” and came “ very near” succeeding several 
times, and it’s a wonder that he hasn’t before 
now. His mother is at present the only one 
whose faith in his universal genius is unshaken. 

How these important fruits of his genius will 
affect mankind, it is still impossible to say. We 
must not forget to add that Frank has peddled 
lightning reds, ear trumpets, green spectacles, 
and various kinds of Yankee notions throughout 
the section of the country where he resides ; and 
talent 
was not generally recognized by the masses. 


he was forced to this because his native 


Frank is poor, but is sanguine in his faith that 
He says that he 
is laboring incessantly for humanity with his 


he shall be rich before he dies. 


head, even when his hands are otherwise em- 
ployed; and many folks hint that more real 
strain comes on the first-named article than on 
the second. 

What Frank Hazard will do next is not pre- 
cisely known ; but it will certainly be something 
calculated to startle the world out of its long 
slumber. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
FRIENDSHIP. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


Give me a friend that’s kind and true, 
With free and open heart ; 

Who wishes me life’s journey through, 
To ever share a part,— 

In every joy, in every strife 
That centres in his breast ; 

Through every varying scene of life, 
I’d deem my portion blest! 


°T is sweet, in hours of untold grief, 
To know one steadfast friend 
&tands near to offer us relief, 
And friendship’s hand extend ! 
I would not part with friendship's bliss— 
* Tis neither bought nor sold; 
True friends in such a world as this, 
1 value more than gold! 


If you put on a proud carriage, people will 
want to know what there is in you to be proud 
of. And it is ten to one whether they value 
your accomplishments at the same rate as you. 
And the higher you aspire, they will be the more 
desirous to mortify you. 

— 
What fairer cloak than courtesy for fraud? 
Earl of Sterling. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
THE BLIND BOY’S DREAM. 


BY MRS. SARAH E. DAWES. 


“0, dearest mother, I dreamed last night, 
An ange! came all shining bright ; 
And, mother, he stooped to kiss my brow; 
Methinks I feel his warm breath now. 


“Tle stood beside my little bed, 
And thus to me the angel said : 

‘ Blind boy of earth, no more shalt thou 
In blindness here and sorrow bow. 


“Kind Heaven hath heard thy patient sigh, 
And bade me to thy presence fly, 
And tell thee how those sightless eyes 
Shall open soon in yonder skies. 


‘Dwelling there, sweet visions bright 
Shall dawn on thy enraptured sight ; 
And brighter far than scenes below, 
Shall heaven’s beauties round thee glow. 


** Then, weep no more, blind boy of earth, 
Thou veiled in darkness from thy birth ; 
Thou ere long with joy shalt find 
A blissful home where none are blind.’ 


“ And, mother, I seemed to hear his wing 
Soaring above all earthly things ; 
And, 0, I longed with him to fly 
To that bright world beyond the sky.” 


Weeks passed, and on that little bed, 
The blind boy laid his dying head; 
And feebly lisping: ‘* 0, how bright!” 
His spirit winged its upward flight. 


And now his mother, with anxious eye, 
Delights to gaze on the evening sky, 
For angel voices, then, will seem 

To echo still her blind boy’s dream. 


AMERICAN BEAUTY. 

There are two points in which it is seldom 
equalled, never excelled—the classic chasteness 
and delicacy of the features, and the smallness 
and exquisite symmetry of the extremities. In 
the latter respect, particularly, the American 
ladies are singularly fortunate. I have seldom 
seen one, delicately brought up, who had not a 
fine hand. The feet are also generally very 
small and exquisitely moulded, particularly 
those of a Maryland girl; who, well aware of 
their attractiveness, has a thousand little co- 
quettish ways of her own of temptingly exhib- 
iting them. That in which the American wo- 
men are most deficient is in roundness of figure. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that well-rounded 
forms are not to be found in America. Whilst 
this is the characteristic of English beauty, it is 
not so prominent a feature in America. In New 
England, in the mountainous districts of Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, and in the central val- 
ley of Virginia, the female form is, generally 
speaking, as well rounded and developed as it is 
here; whilst a New England complexion is, in 
nine cases out of ten, a match for an English 
one. This, however, cannot be said of the 
American women as a class. They are, in a 
majority of cases, over delicate and languid; a 
defect chiefly superinduced by their want of ex- 
ercise. An English girl will go through as 
much exercise in a forenoon, without dreaming 
of fatigue, as an American will in a day, and be 
overcome by the exertion. It is also true that 
American is more evanescent than English 
beauty, particularly in the south, where it seems 
to fade ere it has well bloomed. But it is much 
more lasting in the north and north-east; a re- 
mark which will apply to the whole region north 
of the Potomac, and east of the lakes; and I 
have known instances of Philadelphia beauty as 
lovely and enduring as any that our own hardy 
climate can produce.—AMackay’s Western World, 


FLOWERS. 

How the universal heart of man_ blesses flow- 
ers! They are wreathed round the cradle, the 
marriage altar, and the tomb. The Persian in 
the far east delights in their perfume, and writes 
his love in nosegays, while the Indian child of 
the far west claps his hands with glee as he gath- 
ers the abundant blossoms,—the illuminated 
scriptures of the prairies. ‘The cupid of the an- 
cient Hindoos tipped his arrows with flowers, 
and orange flowers are a bridal crown with us, a 
nation of yesterday. Flowers garlanded the 
Grecian altar, and hung in votive wreaths before 
the Christian shrine. All these are appropriate 
uses. Flowers should deck the brow of the 
youthful bride, for they are in themselves a lovely 
type of marriage. They should twine round the 
tomb, for their perpetually renewed beauty is a 
symbol of the resurrection. They should festoon 
the altar, for their fragrance and their beauty 
ascend in perpetual worship before the Most 
High.—Jfrs. Child. 


ForneaRance.—It is not so great matter to 
live lovingly with good-natured, humble and 
meek persons; but he that can do so with the 
immoral, the wilful and ignorant, the peevish 
and perverse, he only hath true charity; always 
remembering that solid, true peace of God, con- 
sists rather in being complied with; in suflering 
and forbearing, rather than in contention and 
victory. 


-—-—- 

Books are leaves thrown, to sink or swim, 
into the stream of time, by a being who soon 
plunges in afier them. 
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Guirason’s Pricrortat Drawing-Room Com- 
panion—published in Boston, Mass.,—will com- 
mence, on the Ist of January, 1853, a new vol- 
ume, being Volume LV of this clegant illumined 
journal. It will appear with new type, new 
heading, and splendidly improved in every de- 
partment, besides which, the price is to be greatly 
reduced. The publisher is resolved to commence 
the new year with a circulation of one hundred 
thousand, and, therefore, offers the most liberal 
inducements to clubs. Realizing the spirit of 
the age, the great improvement in art, and the 
constantly increasing intelligence of the people, 
the publisher, with this change of prices, will 
vastly improve his already splendidly illustrated 
journal. Especially will a great improvement 
be manifested in the engraving department, as 
well as the literary character of the paper, so 
that the Pictorial shall appear in a style, not only 
to merit all the encomiums of praise so lavishly 
bestowed upon it, but also so as to challenge in- 
creased respect for its enhanced excellence and 
perfection. In short, the whole paper will be 
far superior to anything yet offered to the pub- 
lic by the publisher. By referring to the follow- 
ing list, which forms a part only of the regular 
contributors to the Pictorial, its high literary 
character will at once be understood. 


Mes. ANN 8. STEPHENS, 
Mas. L. H. 
Mas. Alice B. NEAL, 
Miss Carer, 
Miss Atice Carey, 
CAROLINE Orne, 
Miss Anne T. 
Mrs. 8. P. Doventy, 
Mrs. C. A. Haypan, 
Mrs. KR. T. ELDREDGE, 
Mrs. E. R. B. WaLpo, 
etc., etc., ete. 


Rev. H. Hastines WeLp, 

Wu Hersert, 

Bucwanan Reap, 

T. 8. 

4. DUGANNE, 

Eprs 

Groree W. Dewey, 

A. DURIVAGE, 

Park BENJAMIN, 

Dr. J. V. C. 

BEN: Pextey Poore, 
etc., ete., ete. 


The following are the terms of the paper :— 
One subscriber, one year, $3 00; two subscribers, 
$5 00; four subscribers, $9 00 ; eight subscribers, 
$16 00. The paper will be for sale at all the pe- 
riodical depots throughout the country, after the 
Ist of January, at six cents per copy. 

(>> Any paper inserting the above, editorial'y 
with this paragraph, shall receive the Pictorial 
one year. 


PURE AIR IN SCHOOLS. 

At the Educational Convention in Newark, 
N. J., lately, Dr. Griscom, of New York, urged 
upon school committeemen and teachers the im- 
portance of pure air for scholars. He remarked 
that it would astonish some, when he said that 
respiration was the last act of digestion. This 
act oxydizes and decarbonizes the blood. The 
want of fresh and pure air is among the prime 
causes of mortality. It is a fact that half the 
race die before the age of twenty-one. The 
school-room and dormitory are changed into 
abodes of death. Fresh air is deliberately shut 
out, and foul air—the fell minister of death— 
kept in. When will due attention be paid to the 
subject of ventilation in constructing school- 
rooms, public halls and dwelling-houses ? 


» 


Mr GLEASON AND THE AMERICAN ARTISTS. - The artists 
of the United States have had a service of plate, valued 
at $1000, prepared in New York. for presentation to Mr. 
Gleason, proprietor of “ The Pictorial Drawing- Room 
Companion,” for his encouragement to the advancement 
of science. It is a merited tribute. The prejector of the 
“ Pictorial” is nowin the foremost ranks among those 
whose wealth is not hoarded with a miserly grasp, but dis- 
tributed weekly among the hundreds of artisans and me- 
chanics to whom his enterprise affords employment. In 
his magnificent establishment on Tremont Street, Boston, 
employment is afforded to a large number of industrious 
c'tizeus. Every room, from the cellar to the attic, is occupi- 
ed with an appropriate portion of the business, udapted to 
its lo ation and size, and the whole establishment presents 
a8 ene of animation and industry. The basement is oc- 
cupied with a range of steam presses, which are kept con- 
stantly at work printing the Pictorial Drawing-Room 
Companion and the Fig of ovr Union. The rooms on a 
level with the street are elegantly fitted up for sales-rooins, 
ware-rooms, counting-room. ete.; above, are the composing 
100ms. engravers’ departments, bindery, ete , occupying 
and filling the entire building formerly known as the 
Montgomery House. — dateraacional Journal. 


“ Memoir of James A Cobb, by his Mother.’ — 
We have received from the authoress this little 
dewdrop of beauty. It is a most charming and 
delightful Christmas or New Year’s gift for the 
young, depicting as it does the brief career of a 
little saint who died at the age of nine years. 
No Sunday school library should be without the 
memoir, and every home circle would find a hal- 
lowing influence from its presence and perusal. 
- 
A TALL ReFrinery.—A sugar-house, nine sto- 
ries high, and to cost $300,000, is about to be 
erected in Laight Street, New York. 


Musicat —The Mendelssohn Quintette Club 
have again commenced their attractive concerts 
in this and the adjoining cities. 

Prersonav.—G. P. R. James, the novelist, has 
been recognized by the President as British Con- 
sul for the State of Virginia, to reside at Norfolk. 


Prosperity is no just scale; adversity is the 
only balance to weigh friends. 

Three thousand five hundred volumes are is- 
sued daily by the American Tract Society. 


The town of Rutland, Vermont, is said to 
have turned out a million dollars worth of mar- 
ble the past year. 

A cargo of 2600 bushels of superior white corn, 
from North Carolina, was sold at Norfolk, Va., 
recently, at 70 cents per bushel. 

Lamp wick soaked for a quarter of an hour in 
vinegar, then dried before being put into a lamp, 
will prevent the lamp from smoking. 

Lamartine excuses his failure in politics by the 
fact that his verses were so well known that noth- 
ing but re-verses could increase his reputation. 


A convention of editors is now in session at 
Columbus, 8S. C. The object of the convention 
is the adoption of a fixed system of prices. 

It is said that a vigorous attempt will be made 
during the present session of Congress, to pass 
the bill authorizing the payment of the “ French 
Claims.” 

The Charleston Mercury, one of the most 
prominent organs of the late secession party, 
— out strongly against the annexation of 
Cuba. * 


The Secretary of State, Mr. Everett, is nego- 
tiating with the British minister in reference to 
the fishing grounds and in connection with reci- 
procity of trade. 

A project is on foot to build a railroad from 
Savannah to Pensacola, which it is estimated 
will shorten the travel between New York and 
New Orleans to four days. 

The British North American, published at 
Halifax, comes out in favor of a union of the 
British North American Provinces and the island 
of Jamaica in one confederacy. 


Counterfeit threes on the Tradesman’s Bank, 
Chelsea, have made their appearance. The gen- 
uine have a view of Chelsea, which is not on the 
counterfeits. 

An exchange states that a medicine, “ war- 
ranted to bring the hair out,” took the hair all 
out of a gentleman’s head at Galena, leaving him 
entirely bald. 

Mr. Webster’s executors have given notice 
that they will publish a complete edition of his 
works as soon as they can be properly prepared 
for the press. 

Mr. Stone, the sculptor, is now engaged upon 
a fine marble bust of President Fillmore, got up 
by the senators, and to be placed in the Presi- 
dential Mansion or “ White House.” 

Vicenza Vichioni was tried at New Orleans 
on the 18th ult., for the murder of Manuel Cu- 
tino, in January last, and a verdict returned by 
the jury of “ guilty, without capital punishment.” 

The work upon the important light-honse at 
Sand Key will be resumed in January, and the 
appropriation being large, and the materials on 
the spot, it is confidently expected that the lan- 
tern will be lighted on the Ist of May. 

The Methodist Episcopal Committee of New 
York have appropriated $210,000 for missions, 
of which the Foreign Missions receive $50,000, 
Domestic Missions $144,000, and New Missions 
$15,000. 


Twenty millions of dollars are now annually 
paid by the United States to Cuba for her pro- 
ductions, and of this only about six millions are 
paid for in the produce of this country and goods; 
the balance in specie and bills on London. 

Mr. Flett, clerk at Mr. Magee’s shippers’ press, 
in Mobile, committed suicide recently, by throw- 
ing himself into the Alabama river. Depression 
of spirits, caused by ill health, is said to have 
been the cause. 

William Howard has been convicted in La 
Grange, Ky., of a murder in the first degree, for 
stabbing Henry Dirohans. A motion for a new 
trial was overruled. Howard was sentenced to 
be hung on the 14th of January next. 

The oldest living printer in the United States 
is aman named Carly, in Yorkville, S.C He 
worked with Ben. Russell on the Boston Centi- 
nel, over half a century ago, and he yet sets type 
by candle light, and is 97 years of age. Alas! 
poor old typo. 

The Lowell News states that the city govern- 
ment of Lowell have invited the Rev. J. H. 
Towne (formerly of this city) to deliver a eulogy 
on the hfe and character of the Hon. Daniel 
Webster, in April next. Mr. Towne has accept- 
ed the invitation. 

The following are some of the bills paid by the 
city government of New York for the mock fun- 
eral of Henry Clay. For decorating the city 
hall, $2547; scarfs for marshals, $940 for under- 
takers, $1481, and for the board of six senators, 
three days, at the Irving House, $2,161 75! 

The Zanesville (Ohio) Gazette notes the dis- 
covery on the line of the Central Ohio Railroad, 
in the eastern portion of that city, of the remains 
of a mastodon, or fossil elephant, apparently 
double the size of the Asiatic elephant. The 
molar teeth were sound and unbroken, and the 
two largest weighed twenty pounds each. 

A tragic affair occurred near Vicksburg, be- 
tween Judge James and Thomas Carneal, the 
former being fatally stabbed by a bowie knife. 
The son of Judge James then shot Carneal dead. 
Sheritf Yeager, and Roberts, a magistrate, were 
also wounded whilst endeavoring to stop the 
atfuir. Young James surrendered himself to the 
authorities. 
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Mr. Rives, the American Minister to France, 
delivered an appropriate eulogy on the death of 
Daniel Webster. 

Louis Napoleon says that the reason that he 
rans in debt with everybody, is because he wish- 
es to gain credit with all classes. 

So many young men have emigrated to Aus- 
tralia from England, that there cannot be found 
sufficient to fill the vacancies in the police. 

Very high floods had recently occurred in the 
Thames, Wye and other rivers, causing much 
damage to property in the neighborhood. 

The Constitutionnel newspaper has been late- 
ly sold to the proprietor of the Pays, and the two 
papers are to be amalgamated. The Constitu- 
tionnel had about 42,000 subscribers. 


A book called “ British Pomology” has ap- 
peared, containing a description of 942 kinds of 
apples. All these are traceable to the common 
crab. 

The circulation of the entire daily press of 
Paris, excepting the Moniteur, the official organ 
of the government, has fallen off some 65,000 
sheets daily under the reign of the new Napoleon. 


Tennyson’s “ Ode on the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington,” written in his capacity of “ Poet 
Laureate,” is severely criticised in the English 
— It is undoubtedly the most stupid thing 

e ever wrote. 

A line of steamers is projected between Bor- 
deaux, in France, and the Isthmus of Panama. 
A conference has been instituted at Havre, by 
the minister of finance, to examine and discuss 
all the questions relating to transatlantic com- 
munication. 

Some Christian Jews are making great exer- 
tions to promote an interest in agriculture in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, and they solicit donations 
of seeds, plants and implements from the United 
States. Several valuable gifts have already been 
sent them. 


A dreadful accident occurred at the Arenes 
Nationales, in Paris. A rope on which two rope 
dancers were performing, at a height of thirty 
yards, suddenly broke, and they were both pre- 
cipitated to the ground ; one was killed on the 
spot, and the other was so dreadfully injured 
that he died an hour afier. 

Lord Byron’s grandson, who was lately ad- 
vertised in the London Times as having run 
away from his parents, has been recovered by 
the London police, in Liverpool, whither he had 
gone to ship as a cabin boy, to avoid being put 
on board of a man-in-war. He is the son of 
Ada, apostrophized by the poet as “sole daugh- 
ter of my house and heart.” 


4 wow > 


Sands of Gold. 


..-. When one will not, two cannct quarrel. 
.... Woman should rule, but not govern. 


.++. That is a base and narrow mind to which 
suspicion is natural. 


‘ Poetry is venerable on a tombstone, but 
shabby on the man’s back. 

A good conscience breeds great resolu- 
tion, and an innocent soul is impregnable. 

... Money in your purse will credit you— 
wisdom in your head adorn you—but both in 
your necessity will serve you. 

When our desires are fulfilled to the very 
letter, we always find some mistake which ren- 
ders them anything but what we-expected. 

.--. Love and respect are rarely found in 
lost fortune, and adversity seldom meets with 
the returns of friendship. 


.... Prodigals may be compared to fig trees 
growing on a precipice, whose fruit men taste 
not, but crows and vuliures devour. 

Have a care in making any man your 
friend twice, except the rupture was by your own 
mistake, and you have done penance for it. 

.... Affeetion, like spring flowers, breaks 
through the most frozen ground at last ; and the 
heart which seeks but another heart to make it 
happy will hever seek in vain. 

.... Learntoadmire rightly, said Thackeray; 
for it is a great pleasure of life, to admire what 
great men admire—great things; the narrow 
spirits admire basely, and worship mean things. 


Of all learning, the most difficult depart- 
ment is to unlearn; drawing a mistake or preju- 
dice out of the head is as painful as drawing a 
tooth, and the patient never thanks the operator. 


.... Years are the sum of hours. Vain is it, 
at wide intervals to say: “ I’ll save this year,” if 
at each narrow interval you do not say: “I'll 
save this hour.” 

...« In mixed company, be readier to hear 
than to speak, and put people upon talking of 
what is in their own way; for then you will 
both oblige them, and be most likely to improve 
by their conversation. 

..+. If you have been once in company with 
an idle person, it is enough. You need never 
go again. You heave heard all he knows. And 
he has had no opportunity of learning anything 
new ; for idle people make no improvements. 

.... To try whether your conversation is 
likely to be acceptable to people of sense, imag- 
ine what you say written down or printed, aud 
consider how it would read; whether it would 
appear natural, improving or entertaining; or 
affected, unmeaning, or mischievous. 


Joker's Budget. 


The man who attempted to smoke a pipe of 
brandy is troubled w th diazivess of the brain. 

Why are washerwomen the silliest of people ? 
Because they put out their tubs to catch soft 
water when it rains hard. 

One charge ia a lawyer's bill against a client, 
was for “ waking up in the night, and thinking 
of your business—%5.” 

Some one advertises for the recovery of a lost 
wallet belonging to a gentleman made of calf- 
skin! 

An editor received a letter in which weather 
was spelled “wethur.” He said that it was the 
worst spell of weather he had ever seen. 

“Sam, why am lawyers like fishes?” “T 
doesn’t meddle wid dat subject at all.” “ Why, 
kase dey am fund ob debate !” 

“Ma, whereabouts shall I find the sta/e of mat- 
rimony!” “ You will find that to be one of the 
United States,’ was the answer. 

An Austrian upon being asked for a definition 
of paradise, said: ‘‘ I believe it to be a kingdom 
where you can travel backwards and forwards 
without a passport.” 

“A tailor is the ninth part of a man,” said a 
would-be-wit in the presence of a knight of the 
shears. ‘“‘ But,” responded the latter, “a fool is 
no part at all.” 


The Spaniards do not pay hyberbolical com- 
pliments; but one of their admired writers, 
speaking of a lady’s black eyes, says “ they were 
in mourning for the murders they had com- 
mitted.” 

A country fellow came to the city to see his 
intended wife, and for a long time could thiok of 
nothing to say. At la-t a great snow falling, he 
took occasion to tell her that his father’s sheep 
would all be undone. ‘ Well,” said she, taking 
him by the hand, “ I'll keep one of them.” 

A certain preacher having remarked, in his 
sermon, that everything made by the Almighty 
was perfect, a deformed man in a pew beneath, 
said: “ What do you think of me?” “ Think 
of you,” replied the minister, “why, that you 
are the most perfict hunchback that I ever beheld.” 


VOLUMES Ist & 2a. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the PicrortaL Drawine 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, forming a superb and most 
attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 


Betweer For and Five Hundred Pages, 


AND CONTAINING NEARLY 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of famous Cities, and 
beeutiful Vill f Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of great beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages 
a vast amount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News Record of the times; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 
present enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 
illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale 
Agents, and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and ata very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLaG is now the 
leading weekly paper ta the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
s0 condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before 
our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


PAPRB, 
the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of the FiaG or ovr Unron, and one copy of the 
PicroriaL Drawrne-Koom ComPANION, One year, for 35 00. 

i> Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postimasters are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

- AN orders should be addressed, Post PAID, to the 
PUBLISHER OF THES FLAG oF OUR UNION. 

*,* The FiAa@ can be obtarmed at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
FOUR CENTS per single copy. 

F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, Boston, Masg. 
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GENIN’S BRIDGE. 
The above engraving represents the design ot 
a free bridge for foot passengers, which Mr. 
Genin, of New York, the celebrated hatter, pro- 
poses to erect, at his own expense, across Broad- 
way. He has applied to the Common Council 
for permission to build the structure, and the 
application is now before a committee of that 
body. ‘The arch, which is in the ornate Moris- 
co style, is intended to span the street from St. 
Paul’s Church to Mr. Genin’s hat store, 214 
Broadway, which directly faces that edifice. At 
this point, the streams of travel from five streets 
may be said to meet, and it is decidedly the 
most dangerous crossing it the city. The arch, 
#f constructed, will be several feet higher than 
any car or omnibus, and (as may be supposed 
* from the engraving) an ornament to Broadway. 
.: Of its convenience, we need not speak.. At pre- 
sent, it is in the highest degree hazardous for la- 
dies or children to cross at the point referred to. 
7 - By the “Genin Bridge,” they might pass over 
pleasantly and safely. The cost of the structure 


GENIN’S NEW AND NOVEL BRIDGE, EXTENDING ACROSS BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


would be about $5000. The ladies, as a matter 
of course, are unanimously in favor of it, and 
we think that if the Common Council consult 
the wishes of these constituents, they will per- 
mit Mr. Genin to carry out the project. As we 
have said, he is willing to incur the whole ex- 
pense of erecting the bridge, and of keeping it in 
repair. The enterprise of the merchant princes 
of New York is proverbial, but this of Mr. Ge- 
nin’s bids fair to supersede all others. For our 
own part, we most heartily wish the city authori- 
ties of New York would give Mr. Genin permis- 
sion to carry out his novel and excellent idea ; if 
in no other way, it might be granted to him.to 
erect this bridge conditionally ; that is, if after its 
construction it should be found to be objection- 
able, the city should be at liberty to order its re- 
moval at once. This would obviate, we think, 
all objections as to its construction, and require 
no further delay in granting the necessary per- 
mission for Mr. Genin to act upon, and to carry 
out a very reasonable plan, as it regards safety 
and ornament, for this portion of Broadway. 


LIFE IN THE HAREM. 

Mr. St. John gives an insight into an Egyp- 
tian-harem: ‘“‘ We probabiy form a false con- 
ception of the life of the harem, misled by writers 
who suppose its inhabitants to be swayed by a 
system of ideas different from that which really 
prevails among them. My own opinion is, that 
they are quite as happy as the rest of their sex ; 
otherwise nature would not have given perpetui- 
ty to the institution, which seems quite as suit- 
able to the East as very different institutions to 
the North. At any rate, the women themselves 
are the best judges, and they appear, upon the 
whole, no less contented than their sisters of 
Frankestan. Besides, their seclusion is not so 
absolute as we imagine. I have seen respect- 
able men and their wives going out to spend the 
evening pleasantly in the fields, between Cairo 
and Shoubra, forming little groups, but not so 
far removed as to prevent conversation. They 
did not, of course, belong to the upper classes, 
which, everywhere, sacrifice the heart and its 
best affections to pride and vanity; but were, 


probably, shop-keepers, or, what are called in 
the East, little merchavts, extremely comfortabl-, 
and, as we express it, well to de. At any rate, 
if mirth be a criterion, they were as happy as 
Greeks, for they talked, laughed, related stories 
and anecdotes, smoked, drank sherbet, and ate 
sweetmeats and all sorts of delicacies, with much 
greater gusto than the same number of princes 
and princesses in the sombre North. Again, 
when I visited the Mosque of Flowers, I saw, at 
least, four or five hundred women, many of them 
of the highest rank, distributed through the va- 
rious aisles, in pleasant little groups, seated on 
carpets, some sewing, others suckling their chil- 
dren, others talking and laughing, or eating and 
drinking, while their slaves stood round in 
attendance. As I was dressed like a Turk, 
they bestowed no more attention on me than 
on any other person. So I gazed on them at 
my leisure, while I affected to be regarding 
the architecture, the colors of the painted win- 
dows, and the materials of the pavement.”— 
Home Journal. 
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